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‘holiday Wotes 


Batb.—Once the Akemanchester—the ‘sick man’s city” of England, 
Bath has become one of the most popular as it has always been one of the 
most beautiful of inland resorts. The cleanness of its freestone houses is 
a perpetual delight to the soot-accustomed Londoner ; its heights are 
bracing, and its social charms are not far below those of the days when 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Pepys delighted themselves with ‘very fine ladies 
and manners pretty enough.” For amusements there are golf, boating on 
the Avon, and many beautiful walks and drives. 


Bournemouth.—Because Bournemouth has its winter season it is 
a mistake to regard its summer as oppressive. In the outskirts and on 
the heights especially, there is seldom lack of bracing air, and the natural 
beauties which draw thousands in December are tenfold increased in July 
and August. And what place in all England has a more magnificent 
background for cyclist or walker than are provided by the New Forest, 
quaint Christchurch with its Shelley tomb, and the Wessex country of 
Mr. Hardy’s novels? The golf course is in Meyrick Park. 


Burton.—Buxton has much more to attract the visitor than its 
** famous tepid streams,” of which the fated Mary Queen of Scots sang. 











Its baths were famous in Roman days; the wide Peak scenery is at 
command of the visitor; there is golf on Fairfield Common, to say 
nothing of tennis and croquet, and a skating-rink for wet days. And 
August is the height of the season. 


Cromet is bracing enough to suit the most exacting. _It is a piece of 
Devonshire planted on the edge of the North Sea—an ideal resort for 
those who would combine change of air and scene with plenty of amuse- 
ment. Excellent golf, of course, and fair bathing. Then all Poppyland 
is full of interest, while Gunton Park, the seat of Lord Suffield, is open 
each Friday, and the historic mansion of the Marchioness of Lothian in 
Blickling Park is open every Tuesday. 


Eastbourne,—Charles Lamb in gloomy mood once spoke of him- 
self as ** dull at Worthing one summer, duller at Brighton another, and 
dullest of all at Eastbourne.” That was before the Duke of Devonshire 
came with a beneficent feudalism to make it one of the brightest, best 
arranged, and best managed of all English watering-places. It is a 
model town, and Beachy Head is alone worth a fortune to it. Eastbourne 





SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM 
DOVER RAILWAYS, 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
_ CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS. 


SUNDAY, AUG. 6. 
Charing Cross, 
Cannon Street, London Bridge, |) 


AND 


MONDAY, AUG. 7. 





and New Cross to Return | Return 
Train | Fares, Train Fares, 
3rd Class 3rd Class 
SE ea 8 15 a.m 3/- 7 5a.m. 3/6 
ALDERSHOT .. pes _ _ 70& 9 28 3° 
CANTERBURY ecensececeesse 815 w 4- 7 oa.m, 5/-F 
EAL peepenbdspeesaeseceées es 92 w» 4/- 2 « | 5/-+ 
EE abc nck nas kadbice Subs 9 © » 4- a 5/-¥ 
FOLKESTONE ............7" ° 4 Tee ae, 
ED <1 ss bevichpscsee Any Train 1/6 Any Train | 1/6 
SEED dss inh nc enseneae 9 20 », 50} 8 30a.m. } 5-7 
| | 2 op.m 2/6 — | _ 
> Sktbbbesnderepordsoced 8 8am 3/- 650 5 | 4° 
SN i sbinsecesnvcene pos | BS ws 4/- 7 Ov | 5/-¥ 
RAMSGATE ...... ebbesenbae ia 4° 7Oown | 5/-¥ 
MTEL 55 cpcndcssnekadnad .8 3/- 650 5 | 4/- 
TUNBRIDGE WELLG........ 9 20 4, 2 84 tm» | 4° 
SEE. si 5eSbbeKusnescobnee S © a 4: 7Oon | 5/- 
SEUEEEIOEREAD, ss5xs0sne0-s00 2 op.m 2/6 — } — 


t 4/- from NEW CROSS. 
+ Waterloo 9.19 and Cannon Street 9.25 a.m., changing at London Bridge. The 
Aldershot Excursions do not call at New Cross. 
SPECIAL TRAINS for HAYES, BLACKHEATH, GREENWICH, 
GRAVESEND (for ROSHERVILLE GARDENS), &c. 
CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS. 


SUNDAY AUG. 6. 


MONDAY, AUG. 7. 
Victoria, Holborn, 
St. Paul's, &c., 


to Return | Return 

| - Train Fares, Train Fares, 

3rd Class 3rd_ Class 

| 

CANTERBURY .............. 9 oam. a> =| 7 oam. 5/- 
SAEs. GiSnanwevhoespnonscosses 9 0° 4, 4° 17 @ » 5- 
PRL “ss \stebins kukhunkedeke on 4° 7 0 5'- 
OTN 3 re Any Train 16 Any Train 16 
PEARS ESS vosccceccccscccese 9.15 & 10.30 sh 190° w 5/- 
HERNE BAY .........00000.. 8 0 y mart oe 36 
SED MAY sceveseieicsccse 3 op.m, 2/6 | — _- 
ON ) pears 8 oa.m. 4- 8 © » 5 
RAMSGATE ........--.000-. oe al- 4+. 5 
DTD: csshssndscancees Sas » 2'6 10 0 4, 26 
*TUNBRIDGE WELLS ...... 9.75 & 10.30 oh | 9 © » 4/- 
SEE cavntacknsocsnsesece . O-- 4: au» 5/- 
WHITSTABLE .............. t 24 eS a 316 
WORE EDEIAMEAD esescccstccons ae 2/6 _ = 


* From VICTORIA (CHATHAM & DOVER) only. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL STATION).—On 
BANK HOLIDAY frequent Special and Ordinary Trains will run to and from 
HOLBORN, VICTORIA, LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL'S, and _ intermediate 
ar me 8 and the CRYSTAL PALACE. Return Fare, 1s. 6d. 3rd Class, including 
mission. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—The USUAL EXTENSION of TIME for CERTAIN 
Return Tickets WILL BE ALLOWED. 


8S. E. and C. & D. Railways— Continued 
CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS. 








Special Cheap Tickets to Available for | 1st Class 2nd Class | 3rd Class 

i i 
BREET OAM 00 cccccevessccce | 8 days | 37/z 25/6 ~ 
ARNHEIM vee | 8 days | 38’2 26/5 -- 
BOULOGNE.... coos | Fri.to Wed. | 30’ 25/- 17/10 
AE |) rer | Sat.toMon. | 21/- _ 12/6 
LPEPEIMRIEED oin600000020000% ee | Bank Moliday 14/- _ g/- 
BRUSSELS (via Calais) ........ | 8 days | 47/46 | 33's 22,2 

| BRUSSELS (via Ostend) ...... } 8 days 37/5 26/8 19/18 
AES eer Fri.to Wed. |  31/- | 26/- 20/+ 
CALBES ccccsvccoscecceveccoce Sat.toMon. | 22 | - 13/6 
CATATS ccccccccccvcccccccccss Bank Holiday 15/ j—- 100 

| FLUSHING .......0..cccceee Fri. to Tues, 25° 177 -- 

| FLUSHING (for Cycling) ...... 17 days | 30'- 20/- | - 
RAAF in BOD 0 cvccccccccscccee } 8 days 33/10 235 = 
OSTEND .....0ccccecesseeeeee -| 8 days | 28/3 | 199 | = 
PAEEED 050000200000 00 0000000080 14 days 58/4 37/6 30/- 
ROTTERDAM ......c0ees00 ose | 8 days | 31/10 219 | = 
RI RRMA ES 0060 s000sss0cesecses } 8 days 36/7 254 -- 





All Continental Services as usual. . ; ‘ 
For full particulars of Trains by which the above Tickets will be issued, London 
Departure Stations, Return Times, Alterations in Train Services, &c., see Bills and 


| Holiday Programme. 


ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 





‘Country and Seaside Holidays,” 1899. 


THE TITLE OF 


A SHORT GUIDE to the MIDLAND TOURIST and HOLIDAY 
RESORTS, copiously illustrated, and containing a comprehensive list of 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS, HOTELS, &c., in COUNTRY and 
SEASIDE DISTRICTS served by the MIDLAND RAILWAY and its 


connections, 


HOLIDAY TRAVELLERS may obtain a copy of this pamphlet 
GRATIS on APPLICATION at any MIDLAND Station or Agency, or by 
post on forwarding 2d. in stamps to 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





HOLIDAY HOME REGISTER, 1899.—WHERE TO GO, 





HOW TO GET THERE, WHAT IT WILL COST. Seaside and Country 
descriptions, Lists of Furnished Houses, Furnished Apartments, Board Residence, Pay- 
ing Guests, Tariffs, Week-end Trips, Tourist Fares, Beach and Bathing, &c. Price 6d.; 
post free, 9J.—Address, J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumsDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 








PLEASE NoTg.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MorNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
Street, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 


| application, 
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‘holiday Wotes— Continued 


has been well described as a lady whose manners are as irreproachable as 
her dress. 


$lfracombe,—Picturesque and rugged, and in the centre of the 
Kingsley country, Ilfracombe has peculiar claims upon the visitor, and its 
air is generally bracing—a fact of which the summer tourist in Devon 
always does well to take note. And there are few resorts where the bath- 
ing is nearer the ideal and yet safe. Westward Ho, near at hand, is of 
course the paradise of the golfer. 


‘Killarney,—The Poet Laureate awards to Killarney the prize for 
natural beauty ; its *‘ garb of grandeur and look of awe” only heighten 
by passing contrast ‘‘the sense of soft insinuating loveliness.” When 
tired of the arid August of the cities, Killarney, with its lakes and streams 
and vernal hills, brings unstinted refreshment. It will, of course, be 
made only one point in a tour which will begin probably at Dublin, and 
include some of the beauties of Wicklow and Bantry Bay. 


DLlandudno.—Bathing such as few other resorts provide, golf-links, 
and surroundings of exceptional interest are among the causes of Llan- 
dudno’s popularity. It is an excellent centre for excursions to Snowdon, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Llanberis, and many a famed Welsh place. 





St. Andrews,—Here, of course, golf is at its highest and best, but 
there are few more enjoyable resting places in Scotland even for the non- 
golfer. The bathing is excellent, and the surroundings, within reach of 
the cycle along good roads, are beautiful as Fife can be. 


Travelling Arrangements,—As usual the railway companies go 
out of their way to meet the pocket of the August Bank Holiday traveller. 
The joint working of the South-Eastern and London Chatham enables 
those companies to offer excellent facilities to the visitor to the South 
Coast watering-places, as the notice elsewhere shows ; and it will also be 
seen that the Midland Company, by the publication of a special guide book 
and list of vacant apartments, smooths the path of the visitor to the many 
beautiful resorts along its line. For the Continental tourist there are the 
comforts of the International Sleeping Car Company ; and only those who, 
when travelling at night on Continental railways, have neglected these 
comforts, will know how to appreciate them to the full. For those who 
would have congenial company and would be personally conducted, Dr. 
Lunn has a remarkably complete system, and it will be seen from the 
intimation below that his well-equipped steam yacht, the Argonaut, is 
available for tours in Northern Europe. 








CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF EUROPE. 


Christiania, Gothenburg, Stockholm, St. Petersburg 
(for Moscow), and Copenhagen. 


25 DAY FOR 21 GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 


Land Excursions at an extra cost of 18 guineas have been arranged in 
connection with this cruise at the above places, Christiania, Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Copenhagen; and special Excursions to 
Upsala, to Imatra, and to Elsinore. 


S.Y. ARGONAUT. Tonnage, 3,254, H.P. 4,000. 


For further particulars apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLARKE, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” | Soft Atlantic 
‘breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea, Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 











UMMER TRAINS DE LUXE of the INTERNATIONAL 
SLEEPING CAR COMPANY.—Royan ExpREss, direct to 
Royan, &c. CARLSBAD Express, Bayreuth, Carlsbad, &c. LUCHON 
EXpREss, direct to Luchon, ENGADINE Express, Coire, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken. Sup Express, Madrid and Lisbon. VIENNA—TRIESTE— 
ABAzzIA Express.—Tickets and all particulars from 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy and beautiful situation 
on West Cliff, overlooking the Sea. 
Ideal Residence for Pleasure or Health Seekers. 
Every form of Bath—mostly free. 
Prospectus of SECRETARY. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Hydro Bournemouth.” 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL.  Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘* The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bavin England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE, Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. J 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 




















BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District, 


DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &e. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
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“SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE: 


Iilustrated by Woodcuts from Original DESIGNS, | 


made by HEAL & SON.” 


x &K X& 


An Essay by the late Mr. Gleeson White on ‘‘SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN”’ 
is reprinted at the end of this book. 


“ MK X& 
Sent free on Application to 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
CPR. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE.) UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS, OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

ae ee ae, RTP aL aA, } PO en EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

as sehen SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | Fast Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA Three-Weekly | STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, |<} Helena. Twin Screw Fleet 

MA (INLA} . ; ; 
SHANGHAI Gate G Fn } Pins, atemnontes Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every . 
i * SATURDAY. eal DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 

CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). Siete: Salien, -cune EVERY SATURDAY. 
*DUNOLLY CASTLE 


| (via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) Aug. 2 Aug. _|GREEK ~~ Tenariie UB: 5 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, =vxce esis MOOR... via Madeira Aug. 
| 


























me)” y Re Aug. 4 AVE S)TROJAN... ae via Lisbon and Madeira 
_ (via Canaries and St. Helena).. Aug. 11 Aug. 12} to Beira ‘re Aug. 16 
Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT ern ea) ccesceseseee Avg.18 Aug.19/GOTH «= oe via Teneriffe... Aug. 19 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; | ARUNDEL — a ; . 4 a BRITON eee Via Madeira oe Aug. 26 
} Via CamarieS) ..csccccsccssees ug. 25 ug. | . : 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and/RaGLAN Casri “""” site : vai Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
FISHING RESORTS. w "ee oaed, Ane! "8: 3" | Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
_, Return Tickets for all Ports. to Southampton. 

For through fares and free pamphlets apply| F¥ee Tickets by teen pene eaante Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68) anny to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch|Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| Street, E.C. Street, S.W., and South African House, 
Street, London, S.W. | West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 
Fan MSTIOULDER UNE oF steamens. “| THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED 


Tons. Tons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | E-sTREE GRANGE .. 6, 


000 | 

OvincpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400) 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 TD. 
LanGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 , 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking | 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms 


nrFor Fasage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices A LI ST of thei r N EW RE CO RDS bd 


et ep ee 


will be pleased to forward you, free of all charge, 





14 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 } er aye, Liverpool. 
d treet, Gl . TNT 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, SEND A POSTCARD TO THEIR OFFICES, 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 


63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, w.c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£53; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 105., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
15s. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 


All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Lid.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 
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° NOTES 

OLD. 

» and CONGRATULATORY 

e, and 

Mr. Batrour. ‘‘ The present Session has been with- 

N out dramatic incident, and no Session has ever drawn to 
its close under more favourable auspices in regard to the 

Aug. 5 useful legislative work it has accomplished.” 

ug. 38 CuHorus oF Money-LENDERS, Low-FLAsH OrL MEr- 

— CHANTS, WILD-CAT FINANCIERS, AND MONOPOLIsTS (wth 

- ‘ Fervour). ‘‘ Hear, hear!!!” 

ug. 26 > oye ’ 

™ Tuat is a very striking cartoon of Caran d’Ache’s 

rer which we reproduce this week from the Figaro. France, 
like the Latin she is, has never minded letting the world 

nds, be a witness of her grief. Seldom, however, has she per- 

spur mitted us to see so far into the depths of her mortification 


as in this newspaper picture. The disconsolate République 
and her faithful, crestfallen Piou-Piou are travelling third- 
class, in company with the Turk, the Don, the Chinee, 
and the Balkanian. Germany is sweeping past at ease 
en premiire. ‘* And only two years ago we also were 
travelling first.” The resentful little ‘‘D” on the basket 
explains it all. It is a pity that the cartoon cannot be 
pasted upon the maire’s notice-boards in every French 
commune. If that were done at once, it might be read 


on the hoardings side by side with the new addresses of 
parliamentary candidates beginning ‘‘ Convinced as I am 
of the guilt of Dreyfus and the infamy of the syndicate 
which threatens the betrayal of the fatherland.” 
signif ant contrast ! 
Ha, 

goor i 


n 


What a 
Will France profit by the lesson ? 
every day’s news from Paris this week has been 
ws, 
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It seems as if General de Gallifet were to be the saviour 
of the Third Republic. The removal of General de Négrier 
from the Superior Council of War for having encouraged 
the military opposition to the Cabinet is another sharp 
reminder to the military chiefs that they are the servants 
and not the masters of the French people. Négrier’s 
brilliant record and his great ability as a commander did 
not save him. Gallifet’s firm action has cowed the would- 
be dictators, and there is now every prospect that the 
General Staff will be quietly but thoroughly reorganised. 
The President is behind General Gallifet, and is proving 
that he is a greater patriot than the late Félix Faure, and 
all friends of the Republic can congratulate him on the tact 
and firmness he has displayed during the present crisis. As 
for M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, he has been sent to the 
right-about by the Council of Rennes, as THE OuTLOOK, 
by the way, predicted.’ This foolish ex-judge may shriek 
through the columns of the Echo de Paris, but the Rennes 
court-martial will have none of him, even though 
MM. Rochefort and Drumont stake their reputations, 
such as they are, on M. de Beaurepaire’s patriotism. The 
trial of Dreyfus is to be limited to the lines laid down 
by the Court of Cassation—z.e. the authorship of the 
bordereau. The trial may be very exciting, especially if 
Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam make a clean breast of 
it. But no doubt the General Staff will try to ‘‘ square ” 
them ; Esterhazy’s price would be a pension or cold cash 
down, and Du Paty’s the restitution of his military rank. 
However, we shall see. 


Mr. Etinu Roor reigns in Mr. Alger’s stead, but 
whether Algerism is finished with is another matter. And 
how about Otisism? The reply which the American 
general in command in the Philippines has made to the 
newspaper correspondents’ round-robin is not regarded as 
satisfactory in quarters likely to be well informed. British 
residents in Manila are said to think as little of the 
United States commander’s military ability as do his 
countrymen. Whatever happens, President McKinley’s 
prestige is likely to be affected in a greater or lesser 
degree. Perchance the White House, in its anxiety to 
have something in the way of foreign success to show 
against the story from the Philippines, may be disposed to 
be more amenable in the troublesome negotiations with 
Canada. We hope it may prove true that the United 
States at last realises the unfairness and futility of the 
proposal to shut Canada out from direct access to her rich 
Yukon interior, and will either arbitrate or propose a 
reasonable compromise. 


KalsER WILHELM, speaking through his representative 
at the Peace Conference, has declared that Germany’s 
gigantic armaments do not weigh her down in the least. 
Indeed, one gathered, she rather likes them. Those who 
are impressed by this view must have some difficulty in 
accounting for the strength of the German Socialist 
party. If everything is for the best in that best of 
all possible worlds, the Fatherland, how comes it that 
the Social Democrats can march more than two million 
electors to the polls? and, as the Berlin correspondent of 
the Zimes had to confess the other day, ‘‘ The comment 
of the sensible and reflecting portion of the German 
nation is that there are far worse enemies of progress and 
enlightenment in the State than the Socialists!” This 
Berlin correspondent speaks of ‘‘the present unhealthy 
and artificial organisation of German society.” Unless 
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NOTES 
CONGRATULATORY 


Mr. Batrour. ‘‘ The present Session has been with- 
out dramatic incident, and no Session has ever drawn to 
its close under more favourable auspices in regard to the 
useful legislative work it has accomplished.” 

CHorus OF MONEY-LENDERS, LOw-FLASH OIL MER- 
CHANTS, WILp-cAT FINANCIERS, AND MONOPOLIsTS (wth 
Jervour), ‘* Hear, hear!!!” 


Tuat is a very striking cartoon of Caran d’Ache’s 
which we reproduce this week from the Figaro. France, 
like the Latin she is, has never minded letting the world 
be a witness of her grief. Seldom, however, has she per- 
mitted us to see so far into the depths of her mortification 
as in this newspaper picture. The disconsolate République 
and her faithful, crestfallen Piou-Piou are travelling third- 
class, in company with the Turk, the Don, the Chinee, 
and the Balkanian. Germany is sweeping past at ease 
en premiire. ‘* And only two years ago we also were 
travelling first.” The resentful little ‘‘D” on the basket 
explains it all. It is a pity that the cartoon cannot be 
pasted upon the maire’s notice-boards in every French 
commune. If that were done at once, it might be read 


on the hoardings side by side with the new addresses of 
parliamentary candidates beginning ‘‘ Convinced as I am 
of the guilt of Dreyfus and the infamy of the syndicate 
which threatens the betrayal of the fatherland.” What a 
significant contrast! Will France profit by the lesson ? 
Happily every day’s news from Paris this week has been 
good news. 
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It seems as if General de Gallifet were to be the saviour 
of the Third Republic. The removal of General de Négrier 
from the Superior Council of War for having encouraged 
the military opposition to the Cabinet is another sharp 
reminder to the military chiefs that they are the servants 
and not the masters of the French people. Négrier’s 
brilliant record and his great ability as a commander did 
not save him. Gallifet’s firm action has cowed the would- 
be dictators, and there is now every prospect that the 
General Staff will be quietly but thoroughly reorganised. 
The President is behind General Gallifet, and is proving 
that he is a greater patriot than the late Félix Faure, and 
all friends of the Republic can congratulate him on the tact 
and firmness he has displayed during the present crisis. As 
for M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, he has been sent to the 
right-about by the Council of Rennes, as THE OuTLOoK, 
by the way, predicted.’ This foolish ex-judge may shriek 
through the columns of the Zcho de Paris, but the Rennes 
court-martial will have none of him, even though 
MM. Rochefort and Drumont stake their reputations, 
such as they are, on M. de Beaurepaire’s patriotism. The 
trial of Dreyfus is to be limited to the lines laid down 
by the Court of Cassation—z.e. the authorship of the 
bordereau. The trial may be very exciting, especially if 
Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam make a clean breast of 
it. But no doubt the General Staff will try to ‘‘ square ” 
them ; Esterhazy’s price would be a pension or cold cash 
down, and Du Paty’s the restitution of his military rank. 
However, we shall see. 


Mr. Evinu Root reigns in Mr. Alger’s stead, but 
whether Algerism is finished with is another matter. And 
how about Otisism? The reply which the American 
general in command in the Philippines has made to the 
newspaper correspondents’ round-robin is not regarded as 
satisfactory in quarters likely to be well informed. British 
residents in Manila are said to think as little of the 
United States commander’s military ability as do his 
countrymen. Whatever happens, President McKinley’s 
prestige is likely to be affected in a greater or lesser 
degree. Perchance the White House, in its anxiety to 
have something in the way of foreign success to show 
against the story from the Philippines, may be disposed to 
be more amenable in the troublesome negotiations with 
Canada. We hope it may prove true that the United 
States at last realises the unfairness and futility of the 
proposal to shut Canada out from direct access to her rich 
Yukon interior, and will either arbitrate or propose a 
reasonable compromise. 


KaIsER WILHELM, speaking through his representative 
at the Peace Conference, has declared that Germany’s 
gigantic armaments do not weigh her down in the least. 
Indeed, one gathered, she rather likes them. Those who 
are impressed by this view must have some difficulty in 
accounting for the strength of the German Socialist 
party. If everything is for the best in that best of 
all possible worlds, the Fatherland, how comes it that 
the Social Democrats can march more than two million 
electors to the polls? and, as the Berlin correspondent of 
the Zimes had to confess the other day, ‘‘ The comment 
of the sensible and reflecting portion of the German 
nation is that there are far worse enemies of progress and 
enlightenment in the State than the Socialists!” This 
Berlin correspondent speaks of ‘‘the present unhealthy 
and artificial organisation of German society.” Unless 
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we are very much mistaken, more will be heard of this 
during the next few years. The condition-of-the-people 
question in Germany is a problem which calls much more 
urgently for solution than any of those questions of ex- 
pansion and military and naval development which possess 
the minds of the Emperor and his en‘ourage. 


SOMETHING dramatic is happening every day—every 
moment, if we could only realise it—in this Empire of 
ours. (Where ave the news-gatherers?) Take that re- 
ception of Lord Kitchener and Viscount Cromer in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday. The Smasher of the 
Khalifa and the Organiser of Victory of Cairo, in their 
peers’ coronation robes, going through medizval cere- 
monies on their knees before the Keeper of the Queen’s 
Conscience in the Second Estate of the Realm, with 
Charles Neufeld—for years in miserable captivity at 
Omdurman—looking on: it was a subject for a national 
fresco. Yet some pretend that our latter-day life is drab. 


From Australia this week comes welcome though not 
unexpected news. The referendum in Victoria on the 
Federal Bill shows an increase, since the vote of thirteen 
months ago, of from 100,000 to 140,000 in favour of 
Federation, while the negative vote is 9,000 as against 
22,000 in June 1898. Tasmania’s vote is 10,000 for the 
Bill, and 7oo against it. The telegram speaks of ‘ ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm” ; and no wonder. 


At last, we are told, the military authorities are giving 
thought to the ‘‘ understanding” of Mr. Thos. Atkins. 
It is high time. High stocks, tight belts, pill-box caps, 
and similar asininities are only irritating, for they can be 
shed in an emergency, but the heavy, clumsy, unventilated 
foot-trap called a boot cannot. The main object for which 
an army boot is built is ‘‘ wear”; but the most serious 
‘* wear” of such a boot takes place on the inside of it, and 
the very qualities which make the boot “last” well may 
have just the opposite effect upon the foot it covers. That 
rarity, a sensible boot, should have a firm but flexible sole, 
a tough yet porous upper, and be the exact shape of the 
foot it covers, but an inch longer, and at least half an 
inch wider. The absence of this last ‘‘margin” is the 
most serious defect a boot can have, and the commonest. 
The human foot is one of the most superb mechanisms in 
the world, and unshod or properly shod can run down, 
outlast, and kill any hoof, paw, or pad that lives, but the 
endurance of our gait depends upon the elasticity which 
comes from the ‘‘ giving” of its two arches and conse- 
quent expansion of their pillars. Hence the agony on the 
march of the ‘‘snug-fitting” boot. Let Aldershot think 
on these things. As Mulvaney remarks, a soldier in war is 
‘© no betther than his feet.” He may be a dead shot and 
as plucky as a bull terrier, but of what value are these 
qualities if his feet refuse to carry him where they are to 
be used ? 


AccoRDING to the just-issued balance-sheet of the 
Royal Military Tournament for 1899, the total receipts were 
£25,550 10s. 5d. Yet only £6,000 (or scarcely more than 
a quarter of the whole amount) has been handed over to 
the Commander-in-Chief for charitable distribution. Of 
the large remainder, as much as £16,750 3s. 7d. was 
absorbed in ‘‘ working expenses,” while the balance of 

2,000 odd seems an unduly large one to set aside to 
meet ‘‘ contingencies.” There should be inquiry and 
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explanation. Two years ago, when the Tournament was 
certainly not more popular than now, the amount avail- 


able from this source for distribution among military 


charities was £12,000. A falling-off to the extent of 


50 per cent. in the short space of time that has since 
elapsed is serious. 


WE know too well the old Jingo boast, ‘‘We have 
the ships, we have the men, we have the money too”; 
but in these days of quick travelling ships it is quite as 
necessary to have docks for repairs and for the clearance 
from the hulls of seaweed, barnacles, and other impedi- 
ments to speed. Hence the proposals which Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain unfolded to the House of Commons on Tues- 
day. They are the natural sequel to the policy of putting 
all our eggs in one basket—in other words, constructing 
floating war palaces of a size undreamt-of ten years ago. 
These great ships need great docks, and the result is new 
dock proposals that will swallow up six millions sterling, 
Since Mr. Chamberlain has admitted that there has been 
great, even dangerous, delay in carrying out the works 
previously sanctioned, and since he holds out the hope 
that during the present year the progress will be rapid, 
there is no occasion to again denounce the loose Estimates 
which have caused so much trouble. The main point is 
that the national works now in hand should be pressed 
on with, and that no time should be lost in beginning tke 
new docks at Chatham, Malta, Hong Kong, Bermuda, 
and Simonstown. No one can say how soou we shall need 
them. 


THE disaster to the crew of the torpedo-boat destroyer 
Bullfinch may result in some improvement in the design 
of these ships. They are necessarily built of thin steel 
and fitted with powerful machinery; but it should be 
possible to better safeguard the lives of the officers and 
men in the engine-rooms, even if it entails some slight 
reduction in the devilish qualities of these boats. It is 
the business of the authorities to ascertain the cause of 
the accident. At the same time it should be possible to 
secure some emergency outlet from the bowels of the 
vessels which will be available in case of disaster. Not 
one of the men who were in the engine-room of the 
Bullfinch was able to escape until comrades came to 
their assistance and hauled them one by one, slowly and 
painfully, on to the deck. Those who man these ships 
carry their lives in their hands and do their duty fearlessly, 
and the authorities, on their part, should do all in their 
power to reduce the liability to such terrible disasters as 
those in the Budlifinch and Thrasher. In both cases the 
loss of life would probably have been greatly reduced had 
there been any easier method of escaping in time of 
danger from the engine-rooms, 


THE two opposing fleets have got through their week’s 
preliminary drills and evolutions, and are now waiting for 
the Admiralty to let loose ‘the dogs of war”—mimic 
war, of course. Even more impressive than the hundred 
and twenty white ensigns on the Irish and Welsh coasts 
is the array of ships still remaining at the Royal Dock- 
yards. Apart from over a dozen more or less venerable 
battleships, and six battleships which are fast approaching 
completion, there are twenty-five or thirty cruisers of 
quite modern construction and a couple of score of sloops, 
gunboats, and torpedo craft; so that if this mimic war 
were the ‘‘real thing,” the dockyards would be able to 
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turn out another fleet to drive home the blow which 
the fleets now at sea would have inflicted in the early 
fighting. Whether the authorities could man all these 
ships without reducing the Royal Naval Reserve to a 
vanishing point is quite another matter. 


THERE was a most interesting service in King’s 
College Chapel last Sunday afternoon. The beautiful 
chapel, which is due to the work of the late Dean Plumptre, 
is too seldom open to the general public. On this occa- 
sion the Archbishop of Canterbury had been asked to 
address the clergy attending the ‘‘Summer Lectures,” 
which are this year being held at King’s; and it had 
been certified that the public would be admitted. It was 
rather startling to see gaily-dressed ladies in the choir 
seats of a college chapel; but we are bound to say that 
they thoroughly justified themselves by their admirable 
singing, notably in the anthem, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear 
my Prayer.” The lady who sang the solo was so im- 
measurably superior to the average ‘‘solo boy” as to 
convert us at once to the new theory that the abolition of 
the choir-boy is the first article of Church reform. The 
sermon of his Grace was not especially effective. 


CrickET is peculiarly an English game and golf a 
Scottish one, yet it is somewhat strange to note that the 
supremacy of England at the one is seriously endangered 
by Australia, and Scotland’s ascendancy at the other has 
passed from her to England for the nonce. Both the golf 
championships, the amateurs’ and the all-comers’, are at 
present held by Englishmen—to wit, Mr. John Ball and 
Harry Vardon. The margin by which Mr. Ball gained 
his was very small indeed, for he won by the extra hole 
after a tie over 36 holes with Mr. F. G. Tait, perhaps the 
finest amateur player that ever lived. With the pro- 
fessional Vardon the case is different: his pre-eminence 
is thoroughly established by a long series of matches and 
tournaments during the past eighteen months. His latest 
achievement is to have beaten Willie Park, junior, over 
72 holes at North Berwick and Granton by 11 holes up and 
10 to play. The disparity between the men is not so 
great, in fact, as this result would show; but disparity 
there undoubtedly is, and Park would probably have been 
beaten had he been as fresh as he was stale. Vardon’s 
play is marking an epoch in the game likely to be as 
famous as is the age of the almost fabulous young Tommy 
Morris. 


Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM must have reflected with a 
half-unconscious grin, when he surveyed the first-fruits of 
his successors at the Criterion, that the contrast between 
their work and his was not likely to render the grief of old 
Criterion-goers a whit less poignant. In a ‘ Wild Rabbit’ 
the midsummer madness of the silly season (which has 
now set in beyond any question) seemed really to reach 
its lowest depths. Do not (writes the substitute who 
clutched the pen and plumped into the stall of our own 
dramatic critic when that gallant fellow was removed 
fainting with fury in the second act), do not ask me to 
tell you what it was about. The dialogue was terrible 
stuff, the plot futile. But this I will say: the house 
roared. Mr. Cook, Miss Esmond, and others acted 
gallantly, and a small boy, Master Levey, was really 
funny as a diminutive motor-groom, like the pertest 
London sparrow. The piece will run for twenty years for 
aught I know. 
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A YELLOW ‘ALLIANCE”’ 


To most of us Japan is a land unknown. There are, of 
course, Japanese steamers in the London Docks; there 
are Japanese warships in British waters; there are Japanese 
houses in the City; there are shelves full of British 
travel books on Japan ; there are people who are learned 
in Japanese art; there are Japanese fans in our houses, 
and articles on Parliamentary Government in Japan in the 
reviews. By the express fiat of the European Govern- 
ments, Japan has now become a Civilised Power; her 
delegates sit at the Peace Conference, and her military 
attachés figure at Omdurman and on Salisbury Plain. 
On diplomatic paper the Great Britain of the East is the 
equal of the Great Britain of the West. Yet in regard to 
the things that really matter we seem to know little more 
of her than we know of the Shillooks. In talking about 
her destiny, and what may be called the real inclinations 
of her national heart, we feel (when perfectly candid) that 
we are on very little surer ground than in speculating on 
the population and hydraulics of Mars. It is not a matter 
to be surprised at. If there be one lesson of International 
and Colonial politics which has come home to the thought- 
ful observer during the last few years, it is surely that, 
much as has been done by steamships and cables to bring 
the nations together, the difficulties which confront us in 
trying to understand one another are still overwhelming. 
The Venezuela crisis, the Imperial Zollverein bubble— 
pricked by the blunt talk of Mr. Reid of New South 
Wales and Sir Wilfrid Laurier of Canada at the time of 
the Diamond Jubilee ; Fashoda and South Africa crises— 
these have illustrated in turn how far wrong peoples may 
be in their estimates of one another, though every morning 
they open newspapers containing the previous night’s news 
from the ends of the earth. 

If the newspaper correspondents and the public can be 
so much at sea about such comparatively simple matters, 
what confidence is to be placed in the impressions which 
our people have received about Japan? There is no 
country farther away from us geographically. The tele- 
grams from Tokio are of the scantiest; the occasional 
mail letters from Japan are the most uninviting reading 
in the newspapers. None of us has the key to the true 
life and thought of Japan, which would be afforded by a 
knowledge of her language. The travellers who write 
and talk about Old Niphon are usually either mere photo- 
graphers of scenery or commercial men acquainted with 
little more than the cosmopolitan life of the ports. It may 
be said that loquacious and amiable young Japanese 
politicians are to be met with at London dinner tables, but 
what do you get out of them? Are you ever able to pene- 
trate to the back of their minds? Are we so sure that we 
should bring away much in the way of a really satisfying 
grip of the Japanese question if we had a whole 
night’s chat with Count Ito himself? These people are 
Orientals. We are Occidentals. Men like Burton and 
Leitner and Warburton—the bores of average ‘‘ Society ” 
—do bring something in the way of knowledge and in- 
sight to the Orient, and they alone receive anything 
worth having from it. And the Burtons, Leitners, and 
Warburtons are not the authors of ‘‘The Situation in 
Japan ” articles in the papers. 

The only way in which the mass of us can usefully 
discuss the tendencies of Japan is by setting ourselves a 
series of questions. The Socratic method has, at any 
rate, the advantage of exhibiting something like the full 
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depths of our ignorance, which is surely the step to know- 
ledge. It is reported that Japan is making an alliance 
with China. 
of Chinamen who never even heard of Japan? Is a Treaty 
which could be signed only by the Manchu royal family 
worth the paper it is written on? Does the active 
opposition of great satraps like Li Hung Chang count 
for nothing? What could ‘‘ China” give Japan which 
would be worth her while? How could Japan, which 
failed to keep her hold on an inch of Korea or of the 
Chinese mainland, hope, merely by an instrument over 
the hand of the Empress-Dowager and her minions, to 
obtain any hold on the Empire? Why should Japan 
voluntarily risk the active ill-will of Russia, who is more 
and more intent on casting herself for the réle of China’s 
big brother? Would Japan go into such an enterprise 
without some promise of support by Great Britain or 
some other friendly Power? Is there solid reason to 
believe that it has been given ? 

On the other hand, why should Japan, which in the 
struggle with China has poured out more blood and 
treasure without return than all the other Powers put 
together, consent to stand aside while Europe carves it 
up for her own benefit ? Is she not China’s nearest neigh- 
bour and nearest relative? Might she not have good 
grounds for believing that she is specially marked out by 
Fate to play a conspicuous part in the development of the 
Middle Kingdom? Are not the great, easily governed, 
millions of China a tempting field for triumphant Japanese 
industrialism ? May not Japan imagine that, protected 
like Great Britain by the sea, defended by a powerful navy 
and army, the fighting spirit of which burns fiercely, 
buttressed by public enlightenment, the assiduous applica- 
tion of the latest discoveries in science, and a remarkable 
loyalty to the throne and constitution, the country may go 
far in the direction of that Imperial expansion to which the 
old and harassed countries of Europe have so fully yet 
light-heartedly pledged themselves? Who shall tell? Of 
this we may be sure, that whoever may play the big 7éles, 
great events are preparing for the countries of the Pacific. 
Years ago it was an axiom that it was a case of Great 
Britain against Russia. But the field is now seen to con- 
tain other combatants, and it is on the knees of the gods 
who shall first grapple. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


PEGGING AWAY 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 


DespiTE the heat, St. Stephen’s endures. Business is 
‘carried on as usual.” Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge. Last week 
was all too short for us to dispose of the great Butter 
Question. We had more of it on Monday and Tuesday, 
and it was not until something past five on Tuesday 
evening that Mr. Long’s Bill could be read a third time 
*‘amid cheers.” After their show of wicked speed in the 
matter of the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill, the Government’s 
come-day-go-day methods with the Food and Drugs Bill 
might be considered to border on the marvellous. But, 
as has been remarked previously in this column, Butter is 
not a controversial question, and we have the assurances 
of Mr. Long that the Government had “no desire to press 
the measure unfairly.” In any case, however, the third 
reading is now a fact, and unless the Lords intervene— 
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which is unlikely—wholesale dealers in the best dressing 
for bread must for the future be honest or suffer stripes, 
Other Bills which have had attention this week are 
the Telephones Bill, the Naval Works Bill, the Royal 
Niger Company Bill, and the Agricultural and Technical 
Instruction Bill (Ireland). For Telephones the Standing 
Committee have certainly done their little best. When 
the Bill came down on Monday, Captain Sinclair met it 
with a sort of ‘‘ Who-the-deuce-might-you-be ?” stare, so 
completely had its lineaments been changed. But Mr, 
Hanbury was confident that it was the same Bill, and, on 
the whole, a very good Billtoo. Mr. Hanbury’s portrait :— 


THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT WILLIAM HANBURY, 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY :—The Anak 
of the Treasury bench. A sort of blend of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, with a fine taste in trousers. Also, 
an emancipated “kicker.” Does admirably both at the 
Treasury and in the House. Has a head for business (which 
he never loses), a useful debating style, a feeling for humour, 
plenty of strength, some modesty, and a fund of reasons, 
Great on estimates and “ negotiations” ; holds down the lid 
of the Treasury chest With all his might. The one Minister 
whom Mr. Henniker Heaton is powerless to provoke. 


On Monday, too, we concluded the report stage of the 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction Bill (Ireland), the 
discussion of which, if not otherwise exciting, has at 
least served to show that with a little stroking the Irish 
party might be brought to regard even Mr. Gerald 
Balfour in the light of a ‘‘ pathriot.” On Tuesday we had 
the second reading of the Naval Works Bill, Mr. 
Chamberlain making a particularly sound speech on the 
motion, which, however, did not save the Government 
proposals from certain minor criticisms on the part of 
Admiral Field and Mr. Gibson Bowles—both, of course, 
mariners of distinction. Wednesday saw the passing 
through Committee of the Royal Niger Company’s Bill. 
Mr. Labouchere objected to the Bill on the old ground of 
price, and pointed out that the Stock Exchange believed 
that the Company had made a good bargain. With true 
Laboucherian acumen he suggested that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted to be ‘‘ generous” he should be 
generous ‘‘ out of his own pocket.” 

On Thursday the Niger Bill passed the third reading, 
and the Naval Works Bill was reported without amend- 
ments. 


THE FADDIST 


EveryBopy is aware of him but himself. He has an 
idea, which he hugs and believes to be of great conse- 
quence. And his days are spent in endeavouring to 
make people agree with him. In the House he lurks 
on a back bench, wooing opportunity. His method of 
catching the Speaker’s eye is to stand bolt upright and 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, Sir,” before he is named. This he 
does persistently and with great ardour. And he would 
sooner die than fail to ring into each of his speeches some 
reference to his pet theory or scheme. So that he has 
frequently to be called to order; whereupon he halts, 
looks protestingly heavenward, and sits down. Private 
members’ day, of course, is a joy to him, though he is 
usually unlucky in the ballot. And the appropriation of 
that day for Government business makes him ill. On the 
whole, however, he is an amiable and excellent fellow, 
sincere and well-meaning, if a little pertinacious; and 
sometimes his views have virtue in them, 
TOUCHSTONE. 
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I 
My dear Sage 
And Astute Imperturbability, 
You may have observed 
That I have not communicated with you 
Since last time : 
I now take up my pen 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
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Hoping that this will find you in the enjoyment of good health, 


As it leaves me at present ! 


[lt is frightfully hot, though. 


II 
Far away, 
In a place which I refuse to name, 
You sit 
And grunt 
And let things slide. 
There is hubbub without— 
You twiddle your thumbs ; 
There is hubbub within— 
You twiddle your thumbs the other way ; 


“The present position cannot be indefinitely prolonged ”— 


You never said that it could : 

Things have a way of coming right, 
They are bound to come right some day, 
And you can always resign. 


[Poesy comforts the heart, does it not ? 


III 


To be able to resign properly 

Is a great gift ; 

We have a man over here who resigned, 
But, not having the necessary gift, 

He didn’t resign properly— 

That is to say, he went out into the desert 
And rent his garments 

And shouted fearfully, to attract attention, 
And no man came nigh him. 


But you—ah, you are a master ! 
Jump at the appointed moment 
You wend your way onto the bare veld 


And shout (like the man above mentioned), 


And the maidens and the strong men 
Come forth in haste, 

And bear you home 

With psalm and roundelay, 

And cut up your baccy for you, 

And ply you with beverages, 

What time you smile benignly 

And lift a spread hand 

And say, “ Peace, my children !” 


IV 


There is no man in the world 

Whom I have less desire to lose sight of 
Than yourself, 

No man in the world 

Whom I regard 

With so favourable an eye : 

And this is because 

You make first-class “ copy ” 

(I am in the same line of business as Mr. 
Pray accept my grateful thanks 

And remember 


[Pretty—eh ? 


Steevens). 


That in my admiration for President Kruger 


I give way to nobody— 
Not even to Mr. Bryn Roberts. 


[Write soon—soon ! 





A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
MR. KRUGER AND RESIGNATION 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, July 28. 


THERE was more in the report of President Kruger’s 
resignation than has been supposed. The friction at 
Pretoria is undoubtedly considerable. General Joubert 
has again veered round to the Progressive heads of the 
party who recognise that the Imperial Government is in 
earnest, and think to get better terms by a definite, 
voluntary, and immediate concession. President Kruger, 
on the other hand, thinks it would be better to contest the 
British position piecemeal. He will probably resign when 
yielding to the inevitable. 

Ex-Chief Justice Kotze of the Transvaal is here. 

The Hon. Richard Solomon, Cape Attorney-General, 
who disapproved of Mr. Schreiner’s published letter in 
support of the Transvaal, and whose disapproval was the 
principal cause of the Ministry’s withdrawal from the 
proposed anti-Milner parliamentary action, is still restive, 
and some Dutch members are manifestly cooling in their 
support of the Transvaal. The attitude of Johannesburg 
remains firm. 


The Only Way 


The critical moment has come in South Africa. The 
Transvaal Raad has “finally fixed and passed” its 
franchise law on a seven years’ residential qualification. 
Sir Alfred Milner asked for a five years’ qualification. No 
one seems able to say exactly how far the new law goes 
to provide an immediate and substantial enfranchisement 
of the Outlander : but it is certain that the ‘‘ barbed wire 
impediments ” to the franchise still remain; that the new 
seats for the districts chiefly inhabited by aliens are to be 
four (in a House of thirty-one members), and not seven ; 
that we are still far from the equality of treatment between 
Dutch and British to which President Kruger stands 
pledged. 

This is the situation upon which Mr. Balfour spoke on 
Thursday. He was firm and still hopeful of peace with 
honour. But— 


It was manifest that the present position could not be in- 
definitely prolonged. If an endless desire to prevent matters 
coming to an extremity, if all the resources of diplomacy were 
utterly ineffectual to untie the knot, then other means must 
inevitably be found by which the knot must be loosened. 


Would that Mr. Balfour had been able to make that 
speech from his place in the House of Commons at the 
very outset of the crisis. The crisis would then have been 
but a matter of days. 

However, better late than never. Now the Cabinet 
does seem to know its mind, and Sir Alfred Milner, by his 
newly published report on the Bloemfontein Conference, 
would appear to have regained the confidence even 
of those who shied at his outspoken despatch of May 4. 
Reading and re-reading that momentous despatch of 
May 4, we can only marvel at the outcry it produced, even 
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among some clear-headed publicists. It declared against 
the policy of drift, so fateful in the past ; it described the 
condition of the Outlander as a condition of slavery ; it 
noted the open advocacy in the press, ‘‘not in the 
Transvaal only,” of ‘‘ the doctrine of a republic embracing 
ali South Africa,” and warned Britain of the consequences 
to her position as Paramount Power of a failure to put an 
end to “‘ the political impotence of the injured.” No one 
who knows South Africa and is reasonably free from bias 
will deny the substantial accuracy and vital bearing of 
these statements upon the immediate object of the des- 
patch—the counteraction of the fatal tendency of British 
statesmen to a policy of drift—a policy that must now, as 
before, head straight for war. That firm and frank 
despatch is doing its work, we are glad to say—the 
pacification of South Africa on the basis of equal rights 
for Dutch and British alike. To that end there is, we 
would repeat, but one safe maxim for British Ministers 
and British public opinion—support your Man on the Spot. 


Sierra Leone 


At last the report of Sir David Chalmers on the Sierra 
Leone disturbances has been published by the Colonial 
Office. Need we say what this eminent authority’s judg- 
ment is? ‘* The hut tax, together with the measures 
used for its enforcement, were the moving causes of the 
insurrection,” writes Sir David; ‘‘ it is unsound in policy 
and unsuitable to the people.” Of course, this is just 
what Miss Kingsley wrote in our columns long ago, and 
what other experts have kept on telling the authorities. 
But officialdom knew better than eccentric folk who 
bother their heads about fetish and nigger spooks and 
write chapters on Law and Custom as it Affects Personal 
and Real Estate Considered from the Point of View of 
the Average Man of the Sierra Leone Hinterland ; and 
kept applying the regulation Lee-Metford remedy. Per- 
haps it will profit by the lesson it has had. If it does 
not, we may be certain that Whitehall is going to make a 
sad hash of Nigeria when it takes it over. 


FINANCE 
BANKING DIVIDENDS 


it was generally foreseen that the English bank reports 
to June 30 would furnish proofs of a very satisfactory half- 
year’s business. Though lending rates and some other 
conditions were not so favourable as the banks themselves 
could have wished, it was apparent that the greater 
activity of trade would afford full compensation. The 
reports of all the London institutions, and of practically 
all the leading provincial concerns, have now been pub- 
lished, and they confirm anticipations to the full. Net 
profits show an aggregate increase, which is apparent 
also in most individual instances ; rates of dividend are 
maintained or increased ; and the sums carried forward 
are generally larger than was the case for the first six 
months of 1898. It is quite probable, as we have 
seen suggested, that this satisfactory showing might 
not have been made had the bankers been entirely 
dependent upon the discount market and the value of 
short money—indeed, this is obvious to all who have 
followed the course of the market. The point for con- 
gratulation is that there was a large volume of other 
business to make up for the disability. It may be 
stated, however, just in order to show the measure of the 
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compensation afforded, that the margin between the 
average discount rate and the average deposit rate was this 


‘year about 12s. 6d., against nearly 19s. in 1898. Probably 


the other business which neutralised all this consisted in 
the main of accommodation to private customers on other 
securities than bills. 

Two of the purely London banks have been enabled to 
declare enhanced dividends. These are the South- 
Western, which has a net profit of £69,292, against 
£56,269 for the first half of last year, and has paid at the 
rate of 16 per cent. per annum, against 14 per cent. ; and 
the Joint Stock, which has declared at the rate of 11 per 
cent. per annum, against 10 per cent., the profit being 
£130,615 against £127,210. The last-named, as the re- 
port shows, has been enabled to ‘‘ go one better” literally, 
as a consequence of the relief afforded in other directions 
by the division of the surplus realised on a sale of Consols 
last year, which sale has enabled it further to liquidate 
the balance due on the purchase of the Imperial Bank. 
The Union and the London and Westminster Banks 
maintain their dividends at the eminently satisfactory 
levels of last year; the former, with profits amounting 
to £116,148 (increase £6,500), distributing 12 per cent. 
per annum, and the latter, with £220,268 of profits 
(increase £8,000), paying 15 per cent. per annum. It is 
worth while pointing out, as indicative of the improvement 
since the *‘ lean” times, that for the June half of 1894 the 
Westminster paid at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum; 
and the Union, the Joint Stock and the South-Western 
10 per cent. per annum each. The City, which 
used to rank among the strictly metropolitan insti- 
tutions, is now merged in the London and Midland, 
on terms which were advantageous to one and 
the other. The London City and Midland, as the 
concern is now styled, comes out with a profit of 
£242,367, or £3,600 less than last year, but this small 
sum makes no difference of course to the dividend, which 
is 17 per cent. per annum. Among the other London 
banks with country branches, the more notable on the 
basis of this year’s results are the London and Provincial, 
which distributes 18 per cent. per annum against 17} per 
cent., and the National, which distributes 10 per cent. 
against 9 per cent. The London and County has again 
paid 22 per cent. per annum. Its profit has been 
£326,657, which is greatly in excess of that earned by 
any other bank, the honour of second place in this 
particular falling to the London City and Midland, fol- 
lowed by the London and Westminster. Parr’s, after 
making allowance for the stolen notes, reports a profit of 
£158,182, being an increase of £ 13,300. 

Those purely provincial banks whose reports are before 
us have to show the same generally satisfactory results as 
the London institutions. The North-Eastern and the 
Yorkshire Banking companies have paid increased 
dividends on increased profits. The others, with one 
exception, call for no specific mention: their earnings 
have for the most part been better, and by paying the 
same dividends as last year they have been able to 
strengthen their reserves. The one exception is the Bank 
of Liverpool, whose report, covering twelve instead of six 
months, shows profits amounting to £150,780, compared 
with £167,952. It pays 10 per cent. for the year, and 
places over £50,000 to the reserve. It would be interest- 
ing to learn, however, if the directors would but vouchsafe 
the information, whether the reduced profits are referable 
to any special cause, and if so, to what cause. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Mines 


JusT at present Westralians are the most striking group in all 
the House. But it looks very much as though the boom were of 
the home-made sort—that the activity is confined in the main to 
the professionals, the public keeping out. Lake Views, Asso- 
ciateds, and Boulder Perseverance are among the most noticeable 
features. The first-named gained 6% on the last account, and has 
since gone higher. One wonders if the engineering will be able 
to carry it to the promised point? It may be observed, too, that 
profit-taking is likely to prevent any great rush, It has already 
sent prices back from the best. 

If the Kaffir Market is not exactly dead and buried, as one 
jobber put it, it isin an almost lifeless condition ; and with the 
holidays upon us it is quite conceivable that, even though the 
political position may improve, there will be no real revival until 
the autumn. Indian mines are receiving support, and the brokers 
keep very steady. 


Railways, Home and Foreign 


Dividend announcements for the half-year to June keep up to 
expectation. Perhaps the least satisfactory spot is Dover A. 
The market has convinced itself that the South-Eastern has 
obtained the poorer share of the bargain with the Chatham ; but 
it is somewhat premature to rush to this conclusion. The South- 
Eastern, we take it, may be supposed to have known what it was 
doing, and in justice to the directors it has to be allowed that at 
the outset of the negotiations they stated that the other company 
would derive most benefit immediately. The other dividends now 
announced include the South-Western, which pays at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, but carries forward £3,500 less, in face of 
an increase of £117,610 in gross earnings. The report will, no 
doubt, show what are the respective shares of the South-Western 
itself and the Waterloo and City in the increased expenditure. 
We await now the heavy dividends, which, on the basis of earnings, 
should prove well up to expectation, after making due allowance 
for the heavier expenditure which all the home railway lines have 
been forced to contend with in the six months. For the rest, the 
market is quiet, and the prospect of an improvement in the volume 
of business in the coming week or two is not particularly hopeful. 

Americans continue an almost featureless market, and Canadian 
railways are suffering from a lack of support. 


Property Sales 


The influence of the holiday season is making itself manifest 
in the Auction Mart. This week has seen a falling off in activity, 
and the coming week promises no improvement. Still, there will 
be some desirable lots on offer, at any rate, during the early part 
of the week. On Monday a large number of ordinary shares in 
the distillery of Seager Evans & Co., Limited, will be offered, as 
well as shares in several breweries. In addition to a miscellaneous 
assortment of house and shop property—large and small, freehold 
and leasehold—there will also be submitted a building estate at 
Ashford and the freehold and copyhold estate, Town Green Farm, 
at Bishopsgate. On Tuesday there will be more house property 
for sale, situated in various parts of London and the suburbs, 
besides two tithe rent-charges, a freehold plot of land, with 
Stabling, &c., at Shortlands, Kent, and freehold ground-rents, with 
reversion to rack-rents, in South Lambeth. Wednesday will see 
a number of stocks and shares submitted to auction, freehold 
properties at Ealing, building land covering 25 acres at 
Muswell Hill, and a leasehold residence at Clapham Common. 
Thursday’s list includes the Corporation lease of premises in New 
Bond Street, a freehold residential estate of 40 acres at Guildford, 
a freehold in Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, and the Coombe 
Lodge Estate of 47} acres on the Addington Hills, Surrey. On 
Friday there is to be another Corporation lease, renewable for 
ever, on offices and warehouses, in Upper Thames Street, which 
have an annual rental of £1,540; and on the same day leasehold 
houses in Belsize Grove and Woburn Square will be amongst the 
attractions. 
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New Issues 


The Argentine Borax Company, Limited, offers the whole of 
its capital of £150,000 to the public in £1 shares. The property 
which it proposes to work is in the province of Salta, and the 
directors have figured out that, at £3 per ton, there should be 
sufficient profit to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. after allowing for 
management expenses. No one, we suppose, requires to be told 
that, even on the basis of absolute good faith (which we should be 
sorry to question) on the part of the directors, there is a large 
element of risk in the matter. The purchase price of £100,000 is 
too much. 

It is possible the offer of £30,000 four per cent. debentures by 
the Rockhampton Gas and Coke Company, Limited (Queensland) 
may have attractions for some investors ; but the information 
given is meagre, though the ordinary shares for the last two half- 
years have received 7 per cent. per annum, and the preference 
shares 9 per cent. Part of the present issue is designed to pay 
off existing debentures and £20,000 goes to the enlargement of the 
gas and electrical plant. 

The Renewable Electric Lamp Company, Limited, makes its 
appearance before the public with a capital of £150,000, of which 
one-third is in six per cent. preference shares and the remainder in 
ordinary shares. 

We object strongly to the omission of any statement of past 
profits in the prospectus of Robert Stephenson & Sons, Limited. 
The promoters have asked the public for £750,000—£250,000 in 
54 per cent. preference shares, £250,000 in ordinary shares, and 
£250,000 in 4 per cent. perpetual debentures. In addition to 
taking over Stephenson’s business, it is proposed to add a graving 
dock, for which some business has been promised by Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co, The purchase money for an under- 
taking certified to be worth £139,258 is £200,000. Had more 
particulars been furnished, we might have been in a position to 
say whether the goodwill was worth the difference. In fairness to 
the promoters, we must point out that the subscription of £150,000 
ordinary shares is guaranteed, and further that interest on the 
debentures and on the preference shares will be paid until 1902, 
or such time as the graving dock is completed. We might accept 
an estimate of the earnings of the dock, if that were furnished, 
but in looking to the future of Stephenson’s as an engineering 
concern, we should like to know what it has done in the last few 
years. 

The sum of £105,000, and £60,000 of that in hard cash, is a 
big sum to pay for a jobmaster’s business—/. R. Preece & Sons, 
Limited—which, if we except the Jubilee year, has made little 
progress worth speaking of for the four years whose results are 
shown. 


"ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BeLrast, 
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among some clear-headed publicists. It declared against 
the policy of drift, so fateful in the past; it described the 
condition of the Outlander as a condition of slavery ; it 
noted the open’ advocacy in the press, ‘‘not in ‘the 
Transvaal only,” of ‘‘ the doctrine of a republic embracing 
‘all South Africa,” and warned Britain of the consequences 
to her position as Paramount Power of a failure to put an 
end to, ‘‘ the political impotence of the injured.” No one 
who knows South Africa and is reasonably free from bias 
“will ‘deny the substantial accuracy and vital bearing of 
“these statements upon the immediate object of the des- 
1 patch—the counteraction of the fatal tendency of British 
Statesmen to a policy of drift—a policy that must now, as 
before, head straight for war. That firm and frank 
“despatch is doing its work, we are glad to say—the 
pacification of South Africa on the basis of equal rights 
‘for Dutch and British alike. To that end there is, we 
‘would repeat, but one safe maxim for British Ministers 
and British public opinion—support your Man on the Spot. 


Sierra Leone 


_ At.last the report of Sir David Chalmers on the Sierra 
Leone disturbances has been published by the Colonial 
‘Office. ' Need we say what this eminent authority’s judg- 
‘ment is? ‘The hut tax, together with the measures 
«used. for its enforcement, were the moving causes of the 
insurrection,” writes Sir David; ‘it is unsound in policy, 
and unsuitable to the people.” Of course, this is just 
what Miss Kingsley wrote in our columns long ago, and 
what other experts have kept on telling the authorities. 
But officialdom knew better than eccentric folk who 
bother their heads about fetish and nigger spooks and 
write chapters on Law and Custom as it Affects Personal 
‘and Real Estate Considered from the Point of View of 
the Average Man of the Sierra Leone Hinterland ; and 
kept applying the regulation Lee-Metford remedy. Per- 
haps it will profit by the lesson it has had. If it does 
not, we may be certain that Whitehall is going to make a 
:sad hash of Nigeria when it takes it over. 


FINANCE 
BANKING DIVIDENDS 


dr was generally foreseen that the English bank reports 
to June 30 would furnish proofs of a very satisfactory half- 
year’s business. Though Jending rates and some other 
conditions were not so favourable as the banks themselves 
could have wished, it was apparent that the greater 
activity of trade would afford full compensation. The 
“reports ‘of all the London institutions, and of practically 
all the leading provincial concerns, have now been pub- 
Jished, and they confirm anticipations to the full. Net 
‘Profits show an aggregate increase, which is apparent 
also in most individual instances; rates of dividend are 
“maintained ‘or increased ; and the sums carried forward 
are generally larger than was the case for the first six 
months: of. 1898. It is quite probable, as we have 
seen suggested, that this satisfactory showing might 
not have been made had the bankers been entirely 
‘dependent upon the discount market and: the value of 
‘short money—indeed, this is obvious to all who have 
‘followed the course of the market. The point for con- 
_gratulation is that there was a large volume of other 
‘business to make up for the disability. It may be 
stated, however, just in order to show the measure of the 
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compensation afforded, that the margin between the 
average discount rate and the average deposit rate was this 
year about 125. 6d., against’nearly 19s. in 1898. Probably 
the other business which neutralised all this consisted in 
the main of accommodation to private customers on other 
securities than bills. 

Two of the purely London banks have been enabled to 
declare enhanced dividends. These are the South- 
Western, which has a net profit of £69,292, against 
£56,269 for the first half of last year, and has paid at the 


‘rate of 16 per.cent. per annum, against 14 per cent. ; and 


the Joint Stock, which has.declared at the rate of 11 per 
cent. per annum, against 10 per cent., the profit being 
£130,615 against £127,210. The last-named, as the re- 
port shows, has been enabled to “‘ go one better” literally, 
as a consequence of the relief afforded in other directions 
by the division of the surplus realised on a sale of Consols 
last year, which sale has enabled it further to liquidate 
the balance due on the purchase of the Imperial. Bank. 
The Union and the London and Westminster Banks 
maintain their dividends at the eminently satisfactory 
levels of last year; the former, with profits amounting 
to £116,148 (increase £6,500), distributing 12 per cent. 
per annum, and the latter, with £220,268 of profits 
(increase £8,000), paying 15 per cent. per annum. It is 
worth while pointing out, as indicative of the improvement 
since the ‘‘ lean” times, that for the June half of 1894 the 
Westminster paid at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum; 
and the Union, the Joint Stock and the South-Western 
10 per cent. per annum each. The City, which 
used to rank among the strictly metropolitan insti- 
tutions, is now merged in the London and Midland, 
on terms which were advantageous to one and 
the other. The London City and Midland, as the 
concern is now styled, comes out with a profit of 
£242,367, or £3,600 less than last year, but this small 
sum makes no difference of course to the dividend, which 
is 17 per cent. per annum. Among the other London 
banks with country branches, the more notable on the 
basis of this year’s results are the London and Provincial, 
which distributes 18 per cent. per annum against 17} per 
cent., and the National, which distributes 10 per cent. 
against 9 per cent. The London and County has again 
paid 22 per cent. per annum. Its profit has been 
£326,657, which is greatly in excess of that earned by 
any other bank, the honour of second place in this 
particular falling to the London City and Midland, fol- 
lowed by the London and Westminster. Parr’s, after 
making allowance for the stolen notes, reports a profit of 
£158,182, being an increase of £ 13,300. 

Those purely provincial banks whose reports are before 
us have to show the same generally satisfactory results as 
the London institutions. The North-Eastern and the 
Yorkshire Banking companies have paid increased 
dividends on increased profits. The others, with one 
exception, call for no specific mention: their earnings 
have for the most part been better, and by paying the 
same dividends as last year they have been able to 
strengthen their reserves. The one exception is the Bank 
of Liverpool, whose report, covering twelve instead of six 
months, shows profits amounting to £150,780, compared 
with £167,952. It pays 10 per cent. for the year, and 
places over £50,000 to the reserve. It would be interest- 
ing to learn, however, if the directors would but vouchsafe 
the information, whether the reduced profits are referable 
to any special cause, and if so, to what cause. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Mines 


JusT at present Westralians are the most striking group in all 
the House. But it looks very much as though the boom were of 
the home-made sort—that the activity is confined in the main to 
the professionals, the public keeping out. Lake Views, Asso- 
ciateds, and Boulder Perseverance are among the most noticeable 
features. The first-named gained 6$ on the last account, and has 
since gone higher. One wonders if the engineering will be able 
to carry it to the promised point? It may be observed, too, that 
profit-taking is likely to prevent any great rush. It has already 
sent prices back from the best. 

If the Kaffir Market is not exactly dead and buried, as one 
jobber put it, itis in an almost lifeless condition ; and with the 
holidays upon us it is quite conceivable that, even though the 
political position may improve, there will be no real revival until 
the autumn. Indian mines are receiving support, and the brokers 
keep very steady. 


Railways, Home and Foreign 


Dividend announcements for the half-year to June keep up to 
expectation. Perhaps the least satisfactory spot is Dover A. 
The market has convinced itself that the South-Eastern has 
obtained the poorer share of the bargain with the Chatham ; but 
it is somewhat premature to rush to this conclusion. The South- 
Eastern, we take it, may be supposed to have known what it was 
doing, and in justice to the directors it has to be allowed that at 
the outset of the negotiations they stated that the other company 
would derive most benefit immediately. The other dividends now 
announced include the South-Western, which pays at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, but carries forward £3,500 less, in face of 
an increase of £117,610 in gross earnings, The report will, no 
doubt, show what are the respective shares of the South-Western 
itself and the Waterloo and City in the increased expenditure. 
We await now the heavy dividends, which, on the basis of earnings, 
should prove well up to expectation, after making due allowance 
for the heavier expenditure which all the home railway lines have 
been forced to contend with in the six months. For the rest, the 
market is quiet, and the prospect of an improvement in the volume 
of business in the coming week or two is not particularly hopeful. 

Americans continue an almost featureless market, and Canadian 
railways are suffering from a lack of support. 


Property Sales 


The influence of the holiday season is making itself manifest 
in the Auction Mart. This week has seen a falling off in activity, 
and the coming week promises no improvement. Still, there will 
be some desirable lots on offer, at any rate, during the early part 
of the week. On Monday a large number of ordinary shares in 
the distillery of Seager Evans & Co., Limited, will be offered, as 
well as shares in several breweries. In addition toa miscellaneous 
assortment of house and shop property—large and small, freehold 
and leasehold—there will also be submitted a building estate at 
Ashford and the freehold and copyhold estate, Town Green Farm, 
at Bishopsgate. On Tuesday there will be more house property 
for sale, situated in various parts of London and the suburbs, 
besides two tithe rent-charges, a freehold plot of land, with 
stabling, &c., at Shortlands, Kent, and freehold ground-rents, with 
reversion to rack-rents, in South Lambeth. Wednesday will see 
a number of stocks and shares submitted to auction, freehold 
properties at Ealing, building land covering 25 acres at 
Muswell Hill, and a leasehold residence at Clapham Common. 
Thursday’s list includes the Corporation lease of premises in New 
Bond Street, a freehold residential estate of 40 acres at Guildford, 
a freehold in Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, and the Coombe 
Lodge Estate of 474 acres on the Addington Hills, Surrey. On 
Friday there is to be another Corporation lease, renewable for 
ever, on offices and warehouses, in Upper Thames Street, which 
have an annual rental of £1,540; and on the same day leasehold 
houses in Belsize Grove and Woburn Square will be amongst the 
attractions, 
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New Issues ‘ 

The Argentine Borax Company, Limited, offers the whole of 
its capital of £150,000 to the public in £1 shares. The property 
which it proposes to work is in the province of Salta, and‘ the 
directors have figured out that, at £3 per ton, there ‘should ‘be 
sufficient profit to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. after allowing for 
management expenses. No one, we suppose, requires to be told 
that, even on the basis of absolute good faith (which we should be 
sorry to question) on the part of the directors, there is a largé 
element of risk in the matter. The purchase price of £100,000 is 
too much. ; 

It is possible the offer of £30,000 four per cent. debentures by 
the Rockhampton Gas and Coke Company, Limited (Queensland) 
may have attractions for some investors; but the information 
given is meagre, though the ordinary shares for the last two half 
years have received 7 per cent. per annum, and the preference 
shares 9 percent. Part of the present issue is designed to pay 
off existing debentures and £20,000 goes to the enlargemént of the 
gas and electrical plant. 

The Renewable Electric Lamp Company, Limited, makes its 
appearance before the public with a capital of £150,000, of whick 
one-third is in six per cent. preference shares and the remainder in 
ordinary shares. 

We object strongly to the omission of any statement of past 
profits in the prospectus of Rodert Stephenson & Sons, Limitét 
The promoters have asked the public for £750,00oO— £250,000 in 
54 per cent. preference shares, £250,000 in ordinary shares, and 
£250,000 in 4 per cent. perpetual debentures. In addition ‘te 
taking over Stephenson’s business, it is proposed to add a graving 
dock, for which some business has been promised by Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. The purchase money for an under- 
taking certified to be worth £139,258 is £200,000. Had more 
particulars been furnished, we might have been in a position to 
say whether the goodwill was worth the difference. In fairness te 
the promoters, we must point out that the subscription of £150,000 
ordinary shares is guaranteed, and further that interest on the 
debentures and on the preference shares will be paid until 1902, 
or such time as the graving dock is completed. We might accept 
an estimate of the earnings of the dock, if that were furnished, 
but in looking to the future of Stephenson’s as an engineering 
concern, we should like to know what it has done in the last few 

ears. ’ 

: The sum of £105,000, and £60,000 of that in hard cash, is 2 
big sum to pay for a jobmaster’s business—/. R. Preece & Sons, 
Limited—which, if we except the Jubilee year, has made little 
progress worth speaking of for the four years whose results are 
shown. 
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OBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
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1 Dr LONDON, W. 
a a 
4 EAE NY Special Appointments to the Queen and 
ie) % Empress Frederick of Germany. 


Granp Dietoma or Honour, EpinpurGH, 1890 
Two PrizzE MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 


Collars, Ladies’, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
‘ie Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 


LINEN 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 
ann SHIRTS. 


Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts and Cufis, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s. extra). 


esamples and | 
Illustrated Price Lists 
Post Free. : 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials in Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW, 


I AM not going to Goodwood this year. I know that by this 
candid confession I may have to relinquish all claims to be con- 
sidered a person of any importance. But the fact remains, I am 
not going. I did not arrive at this decision without grave reasons 
and, indeed, a few tears. But, to tell the truth (and.I do go as 
far as that sometimes), I did not think the house party we were 
asked to join was the sort one would care to take one’s husband 
to. Carlton is too young. I stayed there before I married, so I 
know all about it. However, I might even have waived these 
objections had the state of my finances been more hopeful. 
Literature as a profession is not as lucrative as I expected. It is 
true I have been approached by several Society journals, and only 
last week I received a letter asking me for an article embodying 
my views on the question, ‘Can women be businesslike?” As I 
saw no mention of payment, I took the precaution of writing first 
to ask what terms they were prepared to offer for my contribution, 
but as I have had no reply I conclude they thought this was my 
jocular method of answering the question. Gratuitous debates by 
great minds on such burning questions as these may advertise the 
paper, but they won’t pay my bills. 

However, I have had happier experiences. At the present 
moment, instead of having to intimate my movements to all whom 
they may concern through the medium of the Morning Post, at 
the cost of half a guinea a time, I am actually receiving payments 
for chronicling them in an evening paper, whic, however, has 
the disadvantage of not appearing till all good Christians are 
snoring. As nobody reads evening editions the next morning, it 
would seem as if the news were wasted, were it not for the fact 
that the proceeds keep me supplied with hairpins. 

No doubt in time we shall get tired of it, but just now Society 
has taken to journalism with the same ardour with which it once 
took to bicycling, and titles are the golden key to publishers’ good 
graces. 

All the same, the latest literary effort of a certain Duchess will 
not even be allowed the advertisement of being refused on Smith’s 
bookstalls, for publishers are luckily still discreet, though Duchesses 
are no longer reticent. At the same time, in spite of the publicity 
given to our domestic affairs through the Press, it may be some 
consolation to realise that things were much worse a hundred 
years ago. When the century was young, names used to be openly 
coupled. Now the law of libel is so strict that only the initiated 
can read between the lines of so-called Society journals, whose 
mysterious allusions are as closely veiled as M. de Beaurepaire’s 
romantic lady. I always think the contributors must be un- 
successful members of the legal profession, for they evade the law 
with such felicity whilst silvering the pill of malice with a coating 
of innuendo. Of course I read these papers—no doubt they are 
vulgar—but even peeresses have plebeian tastes sometimes. 

To-morrow we are off to Cowes to join the Marberys’ yacht. 
The last week’s gaieties have left me looking, as Carlton says, 
“like the wreck of an ill-spent life.’ Everybody. entertained 
wildly to make up for lost time, and in the exuberance of my 
delight at getting rid of Uncle Bertram and his girls I gave a 
dance the night before they left, and, as Uncle Bertram paid 
for it eventually, I consider myself amply rewarded for my 
generosity. 

Last days anywhere are so depressing. It is so hard to know 
what to do with oneself; therefore Mr. Gillett’s magic-lantern 
party at the Bachelors was a welcome distraction the day before 
F left. Everybody seemed so relieved at finding anybody else 
in Town. We all apologised profusely to each other for:our 
presence. “Only just up for the day to see the dentist ; didn’t 
expect to find you here, dear!” sort of thing. 

The lecture dealt with the Queen’s reign, and the pictures 
represented the Queen at different stages of her existence from 
the age of two upwards, @ /a Strand Magazine. It was very nice 
and improving, and as the room was quite dark it was impossible 
to see how many of the audience were awake. In fact, it was 
impossible to see who was there at all till tea-time, when all 
awoke to a sense of their responsibilities, or rather appetites. 
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“Dear Mr. Gillett,” said an ethereal-looking damsel beside me 
after her third ice, “what a charming party, and how clever of 
you to have taken all those delightful photographs yourself; it 
must have been so interesting!” I thought of the Queen aged 
two, and wondered at our host’s amiability in offering the intelli- 
gent maiden a fourth ice, 


IN PASSING 


LApy SOPHIA CECIL, who has just celebrated her ninetieth birth- 
day, well remembers being dressed up very smartly in order to 
be permitted a peep at the famous Waterloo ball. Her sister, 
Lady Louisa Tighe, who is ninety-six, danced with an ensign who 
was killed the next day. Lady Sophia Cecil receives a visit pretty 
well every afternoon from Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 


The Duke of Cambridge was in one of his happiest moods 
while inspecting the Canadian Camp at Bisley last week. Coming 
across one of the Dominion riflemen, who was unaware of his 
presence, he thumped him in the back. Lieut. Gilchrist—for he it 
was—turned quickly round, quite prepared, doubtless, to get even 
with his assailant. “ Just remember that the Duke of Cambridge 
has punched you on the back” were the words that greeted him. 
And the Duke passed on. 


Last Saturday the news was flashed across Europe that the 
general officer commanding the 7th Army Corps, Austria, had 
issued an order prohibiting officers and N.C.O.’s from boxing the 
ears of their subordinates. It is confidently expected in military 
circles that the mandate will, before long, be followed by a second, 
abolishing the ancient penalty of putting in the corner. 


Colonel Mathias—of “ Dargai” renown—having completed his 
extended period of service with the “ Gay Gordons,” is succeeded 
in the command of his battalion by Lieutenant.-Colonel G. F, T. 
Downman. This is an officer with a good deal of active service to 
his credit, for since joining the army—some three-and-twenty 
years ago—he has “ smelled powder” (as the minor novelists have 
it) in the Egyptian, Sudan, Chitral, and Tirah campaigns. From 
these various operations Colonel Downman emerged with con- 
siderable credit, and, in addition to participating in the customary 
shower of decorations that marked their successful issue, received 
a mention in dispatches and a step in brevet-rank. 


A real Colonial repast was given at the Trocadero last Monday. 
Dinner and diners alike hailed from all quarters of the British 
Empire. Beef and oxtail soup from Queensland were in strong 
competition with New Zealand mutton and New Brunswick 
salmon (the Laurier sauce on the top savoured muchly of shrimps). 
South Australian sardines, Canadian cheese and whisky, Jamaica 
punch, South African port, and Queensland mineral waters, all 
helped to bring on a peculiarly horrible attack of Colonial 
indigestion, which was experienced next day by at least one of the 
guests. Not the least interesting part of the menu was the list of 
“ Acknowledgments.” Thus: “Soups, Béche-de-Mer (Queens- 
land) from B. Skinner”; “ Van der Hun Liqueur, per Mr. J. M. 
Prillevitz,” and “Canadian Club Whisky,” from Captain Lund. 
And with it all the dinner was a distinct success, 


With the General Election looming in the not very distant 
future, the officials at the Conservative and Liberal headquarters 
are more than busy. At the Central Conservative Union all their 
energies are being devoted to registration. Captain Middleton, 
the chief Conservative agent, was originally in the Navy, and in 
his scant hours of leisure is a keen sportsman. Of middle height, 
he has brisk, genial manners, and a very sharp eye for new political 
recruits. He resigned his seat on the County Council owing to 
pressure of party work. 


In the Isle of Wight it is confidently expected that Sir Richard 
Webster will be at once created a Law Lord, and a Parliamentary 
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wacancy occasioned. The Opposition will put forward a very 
strong candidate in Mr. Godfrey Baring, the youngest Chairman 
of a County Council in England, and a very active local potentate, 
gifted with a readiness for speech and a clear knowledge of political 
facts. He will find as his antagonist Mr. Seeley, younger son of 
Sir Charles Seeley, and brother of the member for Lincoln. 
Though he will carry the support of all the aristocratic sections in 
the Island, he is, they say, of rather too sensitive a disposition to 
revel in the tussle of so keen a contest. 


Great rejoicings are to take place among the tenantry of the 
Duke of Montrose at the coming of age of his eldest son, Lord 
Graham. The lad is decidedly clever and very plucky. At Eton 
he was wild to go to sea, but found his deafness prevented him 
entering the Service. So he displayed a determination, much to 
his credit, to go into the Merchant Service. Once when lashing 
up a boat, an old mate looked at his excellent work and said: 
“You a dook’s son! Why, I’d be proud to own ye myself!” 


Major Hamilton Bower is now actively engaged in raising the 
first Chinese regiment at Wei-hai-Wei. Before he left England a 
relative suggested that the new corps should be called the Alpha 
and Omega Regiment. But Major Bower is in high spirits over 
his preliminary success in getting barracks built, and believes the 
recruiting will soon be successful. In the intervals of his labours 
and of perfecting his knowledge of Chinese, he has married a lady 
he met on the outward voyage. An enthusiast who can be taciturn, 
che may prove. another Sirdar in the Far East. 


Lord Tullibardine, one of the new bridegrooms, is, of course, a 
son of the Duke of Atholl. ‘The public first learnt of him when he 
was thrown from his horse at the Duke of York’s wedding. He 
has since won honours in the Sudan campaign, and he is liked in 
the Blues. His bride is a brilliant amateur musician, and her 
operettas for children are charming. She is half-sister of the Miss 
Ramsey who created a sensation by coming out Senior Wrangler 
in the Cambridge Classical Tripos, and a year later marrying the 
Master of Trinity, formerly Head-master of Harrow. 


Dr. Darley Hartley has been explaining to the Cape Town 
Y.M.C.A. that the diet of a grown man should consist of “1 Ib. of 
beef, 5 oz. of bread, 1°5 oz. of salt butter, 3°8 oz. of potatoes,” 
‘and so forth. The decimals in this statement have provoked the 
‘poet of the South African Review to expostulatory stanzas, four of 
which we append :— 


“ Mine hoste he flushed with joy, 

And bowed him very low. 

‘From Round of Beef to Saveloy,— 
From foie gras to H.O. 

i own ye very finest pub, 

And keep the very finest grub !’ 

‘Ye trav'ler sighed a sighe 
That told of hys relief, 

“Then bring me,’ he did loudly cry, 
‘A pound of scraggy beef ! 

And Bread and Spuds and Butter—all 

J’ve worked out to a decimal ! !’ 


Ye hoste he took ye list 
That trav'ler proffered him, 
And not an item missed, 
Then said with manner grim, 
“I cannot work, Sir Knighte,’ quoth he, 
‘A dinner out by Rule of Three ! 


“This Hartlie he doth say 
O shun the foaming cup !— 
‘Sir Knighte, the great Y.M.C.A., 
Is two doors higher up !— 
‘This is ye house where trav'lers stop 
And not a bloomin’ chemist’s shop !’” 
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Mr. John Guille Millais, who is writing his father’s Life, is like 
his father in several respects, He is an ardent sportsman and 
naturalist. He has written a book on South African sport, and 
also one on the plumage of certain birds. Perhaps he is more 
naturalist than sportsngan. He is an extremely keen observer, 
and his work on plumage is a very minute and exhaustive study of 
an important subject. Mr. Millais is also an artist. He ;has 


illustrated his own books. Here, again, the naturalist is more . 


prominent. His earlier drawings were strikingly accurate and in 
many respects enlightening, but inclined to be stiff. Mr. Millais’ 
later work exhibits more ease and freedom and no less admirable 
observation. For a time Mr. Millais served in the army, and 
while stationed at Fort George, near Inverness, had many 
opportunities of following his natural history studies, 


Bayreuth casts are cosmopolitan as ever this year—protests of 
the ultra-German critics, such as Mr. Weingartner, notwithstanding. 
Thus Mr. Van Rooy hails from Rotterdam, Popovici is a 
Roumanian, Elmblad comes from Stockholm, Gulbranson and 
Schmedes are Danes, Miss Brandis is a New Yorker, Miss Weed 
is likewise from the States, and soon. And the visitors are not 
less mixed. The Queen of Wurtemberg, the Hereditary Grand 
Duchess of Weimar, the Prince and Princess William of Hesse, the 
Princess Oettingen Wallerstein, the Hereditary Princess Leopold 
of Anhalt, the Princess Ratibor- Hohenlohe, Princess Otto Stolberg- 


Wernigerode, Princess Caroline Oettingen, the Princess of Thurn , 


and Taxis, Prince Biron of Curland, Prince Giovannelli, Prince 


Duleep Singh—such are some of the bigwigs whom Frau Cosimi . 


has bagged this year, not to mention the Duchess of Rothesay 
(otherwise H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), who is expected -at 
some of the later representations, 


Some of the telegraphed comments on the opening per- . 


formances, by the way, make very funny reading. Who do the 
dailies get to represent them on these occasions? One corre- 
spondent observes, for example, that “the playhouse, with its 
thirty rows of seats rising in an amphitheatre, surrounded by 
crowded boxes and galleries, at first sight made a rather alarming 
impression,” going on to remark that “a panic in this house is a 
thing too dreadful to think of.” Need it be stated at this time of 
day that'the Bayreuth theatre is distinguished by the facts (1) that 
it has no boxes whatsoever, and (2) that, as a consequence, its 
means of exit are more numerous than those of any theatre in 
existence? Standing alone on the top of a hill, with doors at 
frequent intervals leading directly to the open air all round it, the 
place can be absolutely emptied in three minutes. 


A MEMORY 




















FRANCE (a third-class passenger in the company of Spain, Turkey, Greece, and China, 
as the Kaiser steams by in a train de luxe) ;—Yes, yes, and but two years ago we too 
travelled first-class. 


[Le Figaro. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE LADIES 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


I HAVE suggested to the lady who has taken the next lot of land 
to ours that she should send an article to THE OUTLOOK, and 
embody therein the plans she has made for helping in a really 
practical way ladies who find the door shut against them in the 
competition for employment in Great Britain. 

Miss Day came to our valley two years ago and had a good 
look round, and then purchased a fine farm, and is now building a 
house and carrying out all sorts of gradual improvements. There 
appears to be no romance or visionary idea in her scheme. Any 
‘earnest young woman with sufficient means to pay for the two 
years’ training and board and lodging, and enough to take her 
back to England if she did not realise her expectations, would be 
protected and cared for by a lady who has made herself competent 
to form opinions on all that relates to the welfare of that numerous 
class who cannot compete with the domestic help in England, and 
who would gladly help the world along if they knew how to begin. 
A servant girl and a cook need no help if they are efficient, but how 
many ladies there are who are 


Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up, 


merely because there is no really safe scheme of colonisation for 
ladies. 

I do hope Miss Day will succeed in her efforts to help ladies to 
make a beginning in British Columbia. There will be no romantic 
cowboy elopements or midnight raids of Red Indians. The train 
will stop about half a mile from the ranche, the post will bring 
letters twice a day. If the toothache should annoy, there is a city 
that can be reached in four hours, and I will just explain that a 
message by wire from their vicarage or manor-house home will 
reach them some hours before it is sent—I mean by our time 
here. 

We grow all sorts of fruit and field produce. We could have 
acreamery. We have fields of hops, and we have an experimental 
farm where instruction up to date is given about everything that 
will or will not thrive in British Columbia. 

I have every confidence in Miss Day’s plans. Of course, it 
will be understood that the race depends upon the horse as well as 
upon the rider, and I know that he or she does but very little who 
only finds fault with this or any new country. 

Agassiz, British Columbia, Canada: ANDREW HAMILTON. 
June 25, 1899. 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


By my side are two English papers, one dated April 20, con- 
taining extracts written by Lally Bernard advising the founding of 
a Training School for Lady Colonists in the North-West ; and 
the other, dated May 13, describing a mining engineer’s visit to 
Agassiz. I quote his opinion: “A Government Experimental 
Farm, in charge of an agricultural expert, has clearly demon- 
strated the fact that the soil can be responsible for the production 
of fruit, vegetables, and grain, equal in quality to anything grown 
in the world.” “The climate is mild, the grape ripening without 
shelter, while the strawberry, the cherry, the apple, and the peach 
flourish amazingly.” 

Dering 1897 I visited many friends in Canada and British 
Columbia, spending eight months on the continent, and taking 
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Englishwomen of education seeking homes along this line of thé 
Canadian Pacific Railway or its branches. I paid no deputa: 
tional visits to enthusiastic supporters of special societies, but 
collected information in an informal manner (as well as bei 
present at one Committee Meeting of the Winnipeg Home of 
Rest) at Montreal, Toronto, Sault St. Marie, Port Arthur 
Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and Nanaimo, also in nume 
hamlets, and scattered houses in beautiful Muskoka, and the widé 
prairies of Manitoba and Alberta. 

I found that the average young English lady would need miuch 
training ere she could successfully grapple with the varied work 
needed as “ Help” in a country parsonage or Canadian farm. ©’ 

In towns east of Calgary I discovered that the working house 
keeper was, in fact, a general servant, who was not expected té 
join the family at meals, and that, therefore, the social equality 
question would not compare favourably with England. 

This brought. me back to the first question, How can we’ trait 
a few girls and young women to lead wide, useful lives in 
Canada? 

Leaton cannot train many at a time, nor is Shropshire so good 
a locality for the training as somewhere within the Dominion a 
Canada. 

At Agassiz I found an experimental farm which would give 
object-lessons in gardening, arboriculture, farming, and fruit 
culture. Having had some little experience of farming and poulty 
raising in Sussex, I have accordingly taken a farm in Agassiz, and 
am building a house on it with the idea that on a home farm ia 
British Columbia a limited number of young ladies could be 
trained in the arts of cooking, washing, ironing, baking, mending, 
and the rearing of poultry, as well as in the details of dairy work 
and of elementary gardening. 

This training, if taken advantage of for a period of two yearn, 
ought to form an equipment which would enable at least three 
sets of women to attain independence, and I am hoping to haw 
the pleasure of helping many of my younger countrywomen 
attain the position of British Columbian “Lady Farmeresses? 
whose farms may be pictorially represented in the Ladies’ Field, ; 

1. The capable, practical working housekeeper, who, with a 
China boy to “do chores,” could undertake all that was needful 
for the comfort of the family, from whom she received her a 
and with whom she could associate in B.C. 

2. The sister who, loving her brother more than her own 
ease and pleasure, would give up the cultured surroundings of her 

English home and devote herself to being the home-maker 
the young man who, without woman’s gentle influence, might 
succumb to the trials and temptations of life in his lonely shack. 

3. The woman who, on the breaking up of her old home, found 
herself possessed of “a small stock of capital, but a large reserve 

of energy and courage,” and decided on starting a poultry or fruit 
farm, or even on undertaking mixed farming. This latter would 
need an innate love of horses and cattle if she decided on using 4 
cultivator for herself, instead of hiring labour. ; 

And _now to the practical question of finance. Even so small 
a sum as £100 might suffice for travelling expenses and two years 
training. : 

Outfit, 10. Voyage and train fares (second class), £25. 

Fee, payable in advance, for training, £30. 

Clothing during training, £10. 

Depositjin bank for return home, in case of life not 
pupil, £25. 

N.B.—In case of a pupil being exceedingly industrious and 
painstaking, I should allow her 10 per cent. on all the profits of 
her own work during her second year of residence. 


iting 


A. C, Day. 
The Ladies’ Ranch, Agassiz: July 1. ' 


———— 
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paAT WOULD THE ANGELS THINK? 
By SAMUEL GORDON 


OUTSIDE the stage door was waiting the handsome landau with 
its champing pair of greys and furred coachman—the whole 
tnaking a brave show. It had drawn to itself a little crowd of 
admirers, and the furred coachman sat up still stiffer with pride as 
each expression of approval struck his ear. 

Presently the tall doorkeeper appeared and cleft a thorough- 
fare to the carriage ; behind him floated a laugh of purest timbre, 
and then came the owner of the laugh, a woman all flashes, Eyes, 
hair, jewels— she was just one great flashing. One had almost to 
strain one’s sight to notice the man beside her—the man in him- 
self not unworthy of being looked at twice. 

“La belle Alma,” said the crowd, nudging each other. 

The flashing woman stepped through the passage still laughing 
and gathering her skirts more closely—an unnecessary precau- 
tion; who would have dared to come close enough to touch 
her? 

“Café Américain,” she called to the coachman. 
laughing she set her foot on the carriage step. 

“Mimi |” 

Her laugh broke off short like the snapping of a lute string ; 
her foot remained planted on the carriage step. 

Who had whispered “ Mimi” ? 

Slowly her dazed eyes travelled over the faces of the crowd. 
Yes, there he was, the very last face of all, the furthest away. 
She recognised him—if only by the shaping of his lips as they 
reiterated the name; otherwise she might have doubted. 

“ Are you in pain?” asked the Apollo at her side anxiously. 

Of course it was not polite of her, but instead of answering 
him she pushed his outstretched arm aside, and elbowed her way 
through the throng—she did not mind now against whom her skirts 
might brush—till she was close to the man, with his death-mask 
of a face, who had whispered “ Mimi.” 

“So you have come back,” she said, almost matter-of-fact. 
She knew better than to turn her soul adrift upon the streets. 
And now her hands were clasping his ; she wondered if anybody 
besides her could hear the creaking of their skeleton joints. 
“Come—this way,” she continued. 

He followed her obediently. She almost lifted him into the 
carriage. Just as she was about to enter it herself she recollected 
her cavalier. He had watched the scene, as had everybody else, 
with much perplexity, coupled in his own case with more chagrin. 

“Tam sorry, Monsieur le Marquis,” said the flashing woman— 
somehow the dazzle seemed to have half gone out of her—‘‘ an 
old friend of mine—evidently ailing—you will understand.” 

The Apollo bowed, twirling his moustache. Before he had 
tesumed his upright position the carriage was moving away. 

The woman pulled down both blinds inside ; the electric lamp 
inthe corner gave enough light. The man who had called her 
“Mimi” lay back, almost huddling in a heap. His breath came 
short and gasping, his cheeks were great red hollows, and his 
eyes flickered deep down in their sockets. 

Silently, hungrily, she looked at him ; then, with a sob that 
was half-anger, half-agony, she gathered him in her arms and 
pillowed his head on her shoulder. He was tugging at the tattered 
shawl round his neck ; she loosed it gently, and flung it away. 
The bitter December cold could not penetrate the velvet hangings 
of the vehicle. 

He forced himself to take a longer breath. 

“Yes, I have come back,” he whispered, echoing her previous 
Words, as though there had been no interval. 

“Be quiet ; don’t talk,” she commanded. 

He obeyed. His breathing seemed easier; occasionally the 
Stertorous heave of his chest calmed down to a mere sigh of con- 
tent, Then came a terrible fit of coughing that seemed to make 
every bone of his frame rattle. She wiped his lips ; her handker- 
chief gave token of it by a dark red stain that felt wet. 

The carriage rolled on—neither of them knew whether fast or 
slowly. When it stopped she hooded him with her sealskin cloak, 
just finishing as the door was flung open by the coachman. 


And still 
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“ Help me,” she said curtly to the latter. 

The sick: man needed their help ; he reeled giddily as his feet, 
touched the pavement, Then the two linked hands and carried 
him in bodily. 

Five minutes afterwards he was tucked away cosily beneath a 
heavy eiderdown, while the coachman was off on his errand, 
straining the mettle of his team to its uttermost pitch; . the 
envelope in his pocket, besides its agonised appeal for haste, cons 
tained a five hundred franc note as advance fee. 

When, half an hour afterwards, the great specialist appeared, 
he found the woman—she had quite lost her lustre now—seated at 
the bedside. She could not get up to meet him, because the 
sufferer had dozed off clutching her hand. A glance at him, and 
the physician knew all there was to be known. From his medicine 
case he took two or three bottles, prepared a mixture and forced 
a spoonful through the tightly set teeth. The sick man opened 
his eyes, and. watched the physician leaving the room closely 
followed by the woman. 

Outside the physician answered her unspoken question with a 
professional shrug. 

“ No—no ! tell me everything !” she implored him, 

“ Too late—much, much too late,” was his reply ; “ you will just 
be able to see him die, and that is all. No, it will not be very 
terrible ; the mixture will see to that. When? you ask. It is 
now eleven ; he may see the dawn—he may not.” 

Slowly the woman trailed back into the room; the sick man 
lifted his silently questioning eyes to hers. She met them 
steadily. 

“He says you must die,” she whispered. 

“ Thank you,” he replied,—“ for being brave enough to tell me 
the truth,” he wanted to go on to say, but his strength had given 
out. 

For a moment or two she stood musing; then she lifted her 
finger and said : “ Wait.” 

Half smilingly he watched her disappear into the adjoining 
dressing-room, and his quick-set ears caught the sound of rustling 
garments. Five minutes after she came back all in white ; over 
her hair and down her back floated a great veil of softest tulle. 
His eyes devoured her. It was so long since his soul had feasted 
on anything beautiful. 

“This shall be our wedding night,” she said, seating herself 
at his bedside. He nodded happily, but his fingers twined almost 
wildly into hers. Was he getting afraid of the impending journey 
through the dark? 

“ Mimi, talk to me,” he urged. 


“Yes, but you must be quite silent. What shall I talk about ? 


We have no future, therefore I will talk about the past. It does 
not seem so very long ago, the past, does it?” 

He shook his head somewhat vaguely. 

“Where was it we met? Of course, you remember. It was 


in the Bozs—the Bois de Boulogne, as stupid prosy people call it. 
But for a year it was to me the Garden of Paradise, and afterwards 
the Garden of Immortal Pain. I had gone there that yellow 
autumn afternoon, because .I was unhappy and despairing, and 
because one forgot one’s.own heartache in the sadness of the 
sorrowing trees, There I saw you; you sat and gazed into the 
slimy stagnant pool with its layer of rotting leaves, as though you 
yourself were the incarnate spirit of decay that made them die. 
Then your eyes met mine, and I grew frightened because I knew 
that there was one human thing on earth still unhappier than I. 
And presently we were talking. We told each other our miseries, 
our hopes, our ambitions. We pitied one another. Around 
where we sat grew golden-headed little flowers—mimosa you told 
me their name was. You touched a curl of my head and said I 
too was a golden little flower ; 1, too, was to be called: Mimosa— 
Mimi for short. And through that pet name | grew to love you. 
No one but you has called me ‘ Mimi.’” 

His grasp tightened gratefully. 

“Time went on. Fortune was kinder to me than to you, just 
because I deserved it less. Less, much less,” she iterated as she 
saw his look of contradiction. ‘Slowly, slowly—for at such times 
every inch seems a mile—I advanced. Then came my opportunity. 
I sprang at it, seized it by the throat, mastered it. And then, in 
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the very hour of my heart’s desire achieved, you disappeared. 
Oh, how I have looked for you !” 

“You want an explanation,” he breathed. 

“No, the less you talk the longer you will live. Every word 
may cost you a minute.” 

“You talk of minutes with Eternity listening at the key-hole,” 
he said smilingly. Then he paused and constrained into his 
voice whatever particle of strength still lurked in his body. She 
stroked his forehead that had become moist with a peculiar 
moistness. 

“TI disappeared,” he broke forth, “because my envy was 
stronger than my love. Yes, I envied you—I could not bear to 
be outstripped by a woman in the race for success. I foresaw you 
would reach the goal while I was still tying my sandal strings. 
But what drove me away finally was the horror of the thought that 
the day would come when I should be fed by your bounty—I, 
whose one craving, besides success, was liberty—I, to whom obli- 
gation was death——” 

“ And how did you live ?” she asked. 

“ By dying slowly. Once I thought I was in luck’s way when 
they engaged me to play the piano nightly in a cadaret. But 
my playing made the women think, and thinking made them 
cry, and the crying washed the paint off their cheeks. So they 
sent me away.” 

_He stopped. She expected the cruel disease would avenge 
itself for his defiance of it by some terrible spasm. But none came. 
A placid look spread over his face. 

A wild hope took possession of her. Perhaps the doctor had 
lied—perhaps her own heart had lied; he might still live to be 
hers, and make her reparation for those long years of agony. ... . 
She would make him listen to her—he dared not die while listening 
to her; her voice would link him inseparably to life. So she 
stooped down and crooned in his ear :— 


“ Plaisir d’amour dure un moment, 
Chagrin d’amour toute la vie.” 


“Do you remember that?” she asked; “the ode of thanks- 
giving you wrote the day it depended on the spin of a coin 
whether or not we should make an end of it all? Shall I sing it? 
It will be a happy augury. Listen.” 

And without waiting for a muscle of his set face to move in 
token of acknowledgment, she sang softly, sang to the end of the 
first verse and half of the second. Then she shrank back with a 
scream of terror. He had sat up, with a sudden jerk, his arms 
were pawing the air, his eyes were glazed ... . 

“God—I have nothing to breathe with,” he gasped. 

That was all. 

Long, long she gazed at him. Presently a look of malicious 
glee crept into her eyes, as though she had at last trapped the idea 
she had been chasing. 

“My bridegroom—my husband,” she murmured; “I must 
not let him start alone on his honeymoon. What would the 
angels think of it ?” 


All next morning the Apollo waited for her letter of apology 
and explanation. It was not till the afternoon that he heard the 
news. Then he shrugged his shoulders and went to the club to 
play baccarat. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 


PETTICOATS IN PARLIAMENT 


‘A WOMAN’S first visit to the House of Commons leaves with her 
rather a curious impression. She enters from the free outside 
world where in these latter days she is being taken into serious 
account, where her rivalry in almost every field is a matter of 
moment, and where the “Woman’s Forward Movement” and 
such like phrases have almost become household words. This 
world she leaves behind her and finds herself thrust without pre- 
paration into quite another world, in which she feels she can 
never take an active part. For the first time in her life the noble 
professions of medicine, law, journalism, and the rest, fade into 
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chilly insignificance in her mind’seye, This, she realises, is the 
only path in life in which her particularly ambitious bent could 
possibly find its full expression. This, it might be thought, is merely 
the result of ordinary feminine instability—lightness of purpose, 
It is not so—far from it ; for in many cases the woman may have 
up to the moment of her introduction to this disquieting environ. 
ment been most consistent in following one consecutive line in 
life. No, it is merely the very human longing after the unattain. 
able. And then in the sacred precincts of the House itself we are 
looked upon in a manner that might be termed medizval. The 
attendants treat us with good-natured and polite tolerance ; we 
feel we are there on sufferance, and there is a kind of “ out for 
the day” sensation in our presence that is far from comfortable, 

All this is, of course, in the case of an outsider. The others— 
the wives, and “the sisters and the cousins and the aunts” of the 
members themselves—often come down and sail about with an 
air of proprietorship and importance that moves to envy the soul 
of the mere lay woman visitor. In her heart she would give any. 
thing to assume with confidence that responsible mien, as though 
the affairs of Europe were hanging on her decision. To the 
opposite type of woman—the woman without any ambition at all, 
political or otherwise—a visit to the House is rather a dull matter, 
at least the portion of it which she spends in the Ladies’ Gallery, 
That gallery has been compared (and not inaptly on a hot summer 
day) to the “ Black Hole of Calcutta.” Here we arrive after being 
handed from one courteous attendant to another, only to look at 
whose expression is to realise with a shock the hopeless distance of 
that day when we shall have a voice in the affairs of the Nation. 

If early, we get a seat in the front row, where with nose pressed 
against “that ignominious grille” we get an oblique view of the 
reporters’ heads in a gallery below. The vision is not altogether 
inspiriting, but it has its advantages, in that, as a rule, the sight 
convinces us of the fact that by a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence we were born women! The more flippant ask themselves 
or a neighbour, Where is Mr. George R. Sims? A comprehensive 
if distant view of the Strangers’ Gallery is to be obtained from the 
same point of view, and the Irish members can generally be 
heard, when not speaking in pairs. The command “ Silence” is 
writ large on every side ; but it is hardly necessary ; for to every 
newcomer is religiously recounted the stock-story of the lady who 
so far forgot herself as to applaud to the echo some successful 
coup in the suffrage movement. Of course she was speedily 
ejected by the dignified attendant. It is a relief towards the tea 
hour to get out of this close, dark trap, into which one entered 
with a beating heart and from which one emerges disappointed, 
For far from having managed to “ catch ” the much-cited “ Speaker's 
eye,” one has failed even to get a glimpse of the top of his head. 

Out in the lobby there is a babel of voices, occasionally broken 
in upon bya uniformed usher who, at the top of his fine, deep 
voice, bawls out the names of members whom visitors are awaiting, 
There stand a couple of women with gaping note-books. American, 
to judge from appearance and the fact that they ask a dozen 
questions in half the time it would take to answer one. They 
make notes on everything around them, and chatter on incessantly 
as the leaves of the “dot-book” fill up in an amazing manner. 
Further on are half a dozen whose deep musical voices betray 
them as coming from the Sister Isle. Many a laugh and quick 
repartee comes from the little group. 

“Things are not what they used to be,” says one, with a sigh. 
“ Sure, I remember ten years ago, why, we used to have tearing 
times. Ay, an’ indeed, the women had more to say in the matter 
of tearing each other to shreds than the occasion warranted.” 

“ Ay, indeed, we don’t seem to have much party feeling left ; 
we're getting placid and stodgy and Saxon in sentiment. We'll 
soon be quite denationalised. Ah! there goes that holy horror, 
Haley.” 

“Carry the alliteration further and we'll get to his final 
destination,” clips in another with a merry laugh. 

“ Sure you’re going to take a cup of tea, aren’t you?” says the 
first speaker. “ Here comes my husband.” 

“So itis. Ah, then, how are you, Mr. Gillon? Seems years 
doesn’t it, since we met?” And then, as they all troop off— 
“ Sure, 7 think he’s just beautiful, with that melancholy dark face 
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as for his eyes, why they’re the most beautiful thing in Irish 
story,” and the melting brogue then becomes indistinct in the 
ce and amid other voices, 

Out on the terrace everything looks cool and grey and restful, 
iad there is a sense of quietude which not even the merry tinkle 
ithe tea-cups and the brilliant patches of colour lent by the 
en’s gowns can dispel. The river winds its way below, and 
wiects the afternoon sun in shimmering triangular patches. 
jonally the occupants of a passing barge evince a certain 
ed curiosity anent the happenings behind this grey stone 
pet ; but the dignity of the architecture, perhaps, holds them 
inawe, for seldom do they venture on even a greeting. Possibly 
he Jehu of the water is unblessed by the quick wit of his brother 
m land. On the Terrace itself are dozens of little tables, all 
gcupied at the tea-hour by groups of laughing ladies and states- 
men who would seem grave. 

“Strawberries? Thank you,” says a stout and elderly matron, 
vith a decided manner and an eagle eye which she keeps on her 
diminutive mate sitting opposite. “For my part, I think it’s 
perfectly monstrous. We've done without women attendants up 
tolast session, why have them now? I call it most unfitting and 
quite detrimental to—— Now, Charlie, do look at the familiar 
my in which that young woman takes Dr. Lanner’s order—hang- 
ing over the table like that.” 

“ Do speak more softly, Maria, I implore you——” 

“Who's that tall fair woman?” comes as a timely interruption 
fom the third person of the party. 

“She’s what Charlie calls ‘the only touch of romance about 
the House,” gurgles Maria sarcastically through a mouthful of 
iced coffee. 

“Quite true,” echoes the meek Charlie—“ quite true. Lovely 
woman; wonderful brain ; extraordinary personality. Irish? 
Yes, rather. Tell me she crystal-gazes ; sees she’s going to be 
Queen of France and Ireland. Rather weak, that. Picturesque 
figure ; hope she won’t grow stout. Ah! do have some more 
cream, Maria! No? Well we must be getting back to work.” 
JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


CRICKET MEMS 


HERE is a perfectly fresh solution of the question whether or not 
the next Test game shall be played to a finish. It comes from 
one of the most eminent living authorities on cricket. He pro- 
poses that the final Test Match at the Oval be played on the same 
conditions as heretofore. But, should England win, let the tie be 
played off at Lord’s after the conclusion of the season, commencing 
tach day at eleven and drawing stumps at five. If necessary, a 
whole week could be devoted to the match, the proceeds of which 
might be divided between the Cricketers’ Fund and the wives of 
G.H. S. Trott and Johnny Briggs, instead of devoting a scratch 
engagement to these benevolent purposes, as is suggested, 


Although Mr. A. E. Stoddart does not feel equal to the strain 
of first-class cricket this season, he is well enough to captain 
Hampstead in the six games of their annual week. A little bird 
vhispers that he will next year resume his place in the Middlesex 
tleven, when no Australian team is visiting our shores. 


The loss of his kingdom to Ranjitsinhji means that England 
tetains the marvellous cricketer sent to us by our Indian Empire. 
He is gaining in physique and more prone to enjoying good 
farethan of yore. After the last Test Match, he travelled from 
Manchester to Brighton without going to bed, and only donned 
his flannels just as he was summoned to bat. His score of 174 
‘gainst Surrey was the more remarkable in that he was too fatigued 
‘© run much between the wickets, but stood in his ground, 
Soring boundary hits with startling precision. 


Mr. W. L. Murdoch has silently ceded the captaincy of Sussex. 
ough a fine judge of the game, for sundry reasons he has not 
latterly successful as skipper. But he will continue to play 

ub Cricket, and is a most genial and good-natured sportsman, 
Originally a bank clerk in Melbourne, he married a daughter of 


Mr. Watson the millionaire. After proving himself the finest bat 
ever produced by an English colony, he purchased an estate in 
Sussex. He began his cricket career as wicket-keeper, and could 
never convince any one—not even opponents—of his ability to 
bowl. He is a capital shot, and despite his weight actually won 
the Visitors’ Race at Abbey House, Beckenham, last Saturday. 


Hayes, who played so brilliantly at the Oval against the 
Australians, has always displayed a partiality for Colonial bowling: 
His début in first-class cricket was against the 1896 team, when on 
a sodden wicket he scored 62. In the first match this season he 
was the only Surrey bat who despatched Howell freely to the 
boundary. 


Mr. F. P. Knox is a son of Sir Ralph Knox, Permanent Under 
Secretary for War. Educated at Dulwich, where he ‘was con- 
sidered their best cricketer since C. M. Wells, he justified predic- 
tions by winning a place in the Oxford eleven as a freshman.* His 
invaluable batting in the ’Varsity cricket match has entitled him 
to be invited into the Surrey eleven, where his play has thus far 
been brilliant. A marvellously patient bat, he is a good short slip 
and a very deliberate slow bowler, who can make the ball break 
both ways. With added experience, he will make a fine amateur. 
Dowson, the Harrow captain, is another promising Surrey recruit. 


Instances of making a century on a first appearance in first- 
class cricket are somewhat rare. That of Mr. N. Miller deserves 
notice because as a Streatham amateur he had not previously met 
many crack players in minor games. Though distinctly diminutive, 
he shapes well at a ball and plays with a very straight bat. His 
124 at Brighton was free from all blemish, apart from a chance to 
Butt before he scored. In addition he is a very active field. 


Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A., the American artist, is a very keen 
cricketer, and has just held a cricket week at his seat, Morgan 
Hall, Fairford, in Gloucestershire. With characteristic modesty 
he put himself in last but one, and displayed much tactical know- 
ledge of the game when directing his team in the field. What.a 
pity he did not illustrate Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new brochure ! 


The most recent cricket recruit from the stage is Mr. Lewis 
Waller, who, however, failed to score a notch for Bognor. Mr. C, 
A. Smith, the old Carthusian cricketer, who once captained Sussex, 
is, of course, the best known theatrical cricketer. But Mr. Rutland 
Barrington is almost as good with the bat as with the cleek. Sir 
Squire Bancroft, Mr. Hare and his son, Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford and Mr. Charles Allan are all regular at- 
tendants at Lord’s. 


HOME 


IT was a stifling night, and sleep being shy I went to the open 
window, seeking a breath of cool air. In the light of the gas 
lamps the streets looked naked and ugly, and in a soft haze, like 
the bloom on a grape, stars were winking wearily. The last ’bus 
had passed : few people were abroad, and their sharp footsteps only 
deepened the loneliness that settled down. From the heart of the 
city, as out of a shell, still rose a faint hum. 

I had sat long in a dream when from out of the maze of 
silent streets came to my ears a dim, thin music—thin, but with a 
sharp lilt that worked at my heart queerly. It approached nearer 
and nearer, growing to a robust taking sound. Steady footsteps 
kept time with it. Then the music burst out as the player passed 
the end of the street. It was a proud outbreak, and after it the 
dim, faint lilting again, and the steady, distant footsteps. : 

I pictured for a moment that band of lads with shoulders 
squared and heads high, for to them this “ Cock o’ the North”— 
only a tune picked up at the music halls—had a note of war, the 
measure of a hot conquering advance. But to me, an exiled 
Gael, it brought all good things—not war, but the tender things of 
home—the old hills, shy glens, known faces; and I sat at the 
window straining after the dying music with a heather-laden air 
about me, and the kind, grim bens smiling in my eyes. J. M. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER © 


The Loophole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
“ July 28; 1899. 


My. DEAR FANNY,—Hot weather and the holiday frame of mind 
make one’s thoughts turn naturally to books with the free air in 
them, and. although I have an idea that the idle man and the 
globe-trotter are not so much to be envied as we sometimes think, 
still it is just as well to keep on believing it for our own pleasure. 
And so I call your attention to. Zhe Magic of the Desert, a clever 
and well-written book by W. Smith-Williams. (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 6s.) The author knows a great deal about country- 
house life in England, and Colonial officialdom, and, in addition to 
providing story and adventures, the book may serve as a guide to 
the ways, means, and manners of upper middle-class society. 
Of course, you have often wondered how some ot your acquaint- 
ances manage to talk so glibly about the people and customs of 
a rank of life you know they do not mix with and cannot aspire to. 
Well, I believe they pick up their knowledge from books like this. 
You will not like this one any the less for the air of easy superiority 
the author carries with him. There is a good picture of Australian 
official life to amuse you, and quite a romance of war and love 
springing from that colony and extending to South America, where 
it closes in gloom, A considerable number of the author’s smart 
things seem dragged in by the neck and heels ; the most finished 
of them have a spice of cynicism. “My experience is that the 
transfer tooks of a woman’s heart are never closed,” is the observa- 
tion of a “pert young stockbroker.” Heaven preserve you, Fanny, 
from any knowledge of the ways of stockbroking both for your 
own sake, and for the reason that you would find oui how bitter a 
saying the above is! 

Turn we nowto A Romance of Ceylon, by E. O. Walker( London : 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.), another story of far-away places and love 
that laughs at the colour of the skin. This tale is so well told 
that it will make you also forget that the maiden is chocolate 
coloured. You remember how we laughed at the agonised cry of 
the half-breed in the play when the white maiden scorned his 
love : “Oh, that my mother had been white or my father black !” 
This tale will convince you that the children have nothing to say 
as to that, if they are the offspring of such tender sen‘ment as is 
here depicted. 

For a really good medley of Australian tales, magic, mystery 
adventure, love, and so on, I commend to you From the Land of 
the Wombat, by W. Sylvester .Walker (London: John Long 
35. 6d.). If you fail to laugh at “A Rabbit Station,” you have 
lost the sense of fun entirely. Of course you know what a pest 
rabbits have grown to be in Australia. Well, here is the story of an 
attempt—of several attempts—to kill them off, and then to keep 
them out. The devices that were put into operation to outwit 
these rabbits made them learn to climb trees, to swim streams, to— 
but there, I want to stick to the truth, and so refer you to the 
book for many an hour’s enjoyment. But oh! Fanny, there’s a 
Scotsman in it, and he speaks something that is certainly not 
Scots, but may be Ojibbeway. That does not detract from the 
fun of the story where he appears, but they need not have called 
him MacParritch. 

Next, Fanny, if you want to get upon the sea—and who does 
not in this weather?—try A Sea Comedy, by Morley Roberts 
(London: John Milne. 25. 6d.). It is full of life, and none of the 
language is smoothed down to meet feminine susceptibilities—a 
thing I know you detest. This rattling story will carry you along 
for an hour or two delightfully, and there is the boom of the big 
ocean all about it. 

The Inca’s Treasure, by Ernest Glanville (London : Methuen. 
6d.). Do you remember, Fanny, our Mayne Reid days, the days 
of Gustave Aimard, the hours of the best bits of the Leather- 
stocking tales? Can you recall how in the wood behind the house 
we piayed at trappers and Red Indians, stalked each other, and 
how dutifully you always fell dead when I shot you? And how 
once in your proper character as a girl you were borne off by one 
band of. boys—I mean Indians ; and how we scouts hunted you 
for a good hour, and found you eating sweets in a dell with the 
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Indian chief? If you want a sniff of those romantic days bark , 
again, you will get it out of the book I have just named. Think of § the™ writ 
this :—“ He stepped in, and a little stream of water draining from § tbat it 1s d 
his fringed leather trousers ran along the floor. In one hand}, § #380 Ma 
held a crooked machete, in the other a rifle and a bandolier ¢ the whole 
cartridges ; both of them, she noticed, dry. She drew back with, §,Vedas tha 
low involuntary cry at his menacing appearance. ‘An Indian} § has himse' 
Can you resist that? I trow not. Books of | 
And then, still keeping you to the open air, turn to After Biy ‘of philoso 


Game in Central Africa, by Edouard Fod (London : A. & C, Black 
21s.) Here’s the whole menagerie of romance—elephants, lions 
wolves, vultures, with pictures of them and the places 
live in. ‘ Female elephant about to charge” is one of the 

and there is the insignificant-looking man in the khaki suit having 
a pot-shot at her. It would seem as easy to miss a house as ap 
elephant, but “Fire again, sapriséi !” somebody calls, so that you 
know what to expect. Wild beasts and Red Indians are my speciil 
likings. I don’t say were, because in the matter of pleasure out of 
books I do not pretend to be anything but a boy still. How 
blood tingles at the picture of “ Lion listening”! I have not lived 
yet to shoot a lion, and as the years go on the chance of doing s 
seems more remote. But I like reading about them, as you dé 
who do not want to shoot anything, and this is a very delightfd 
book to keep the old love alive. It competes with great classicson 
the subject, and takes its place well. With it I close, and am, 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC HINDU _ 

“The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy.” By F. Max Miillet § the cont 

London: Longmans, 18s. philosop 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER at the end of his life has returned to § fons to 

one of the subjects that engaged his attention at the beginning of 9. Alto 
his career as a scholar and a student of Indian matters. That § § ‘°™E 
remarkable phenomenon of Indian life in which the final stage of their lo; 
the ideal Hindu is passed in contemplation amid the solitudes of § particul 
the Indian forests is represented in Sanscrit literature by a number Indian 
of works and utterances, which by courtesy can be called philo pects 
sophy. Judged by the standard of modern thought, especially as § S*™¢ P 
moulded by the epoch-making influence of Kant, these present but j 40d el: 
somewhat wild guesses as to the ultimate meaning of things, They § Pont 0 
correspond rather to the wisdom literature of Greece and Judea, [j "pon tl 
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impressing one with isolated utterances, rather than rousing any 
particular respect for the power of systematic thought displayed it 
them. That they should be mystic in tendency is only what one 
would expect. When we are able to circumscribe the region 
of exact knowledge, nothing can exist but guesswork on the 
fundamental problems which exist outside that region, and 
when we proceed to guess about the ultimate realities, the 
result cannot be other than mystic. Professor Max Millet, 
in this rather bulky volume, has brought. together, with his 
unequalled knowledge of the earlier literature of the Hindus,a 
tolerably full account of the six recognised systems of thought, 
which are all in a sense regarded as orthodox, though some of 
them seem scarcely to differ from atheism, and certainly not from 
materialism. One of the reasons for this recognition of seem- 
ingly opposite systems is that at their root they all rest on@ 
certain number of fundamental ideas, which have always appealed 
with irresistible force to the human mind; all recognise metem- 


Poa ; a * Put 
psychosis, and are profoundly pessimistic, while the principle of " 


Karman, which is not altogether unfamiliar to students of Budd- 
hism, either exoteric or esoteric, is equally adopted as a root ides THE 
by all the systems. As with most systems of thought, there isa Jj befor 
uniform recognition of the opposition between reality and appeat “om 
ance, and this has always come specially into prominence Wi * 
Eastern systems. Bt 

Professor Max Miiller attempts to give the main lines 7 
which the six (or seven) different systems deal with these funda- es 
mental ideas in different ways. It cannot, however, be said that = 
his exposition clears up matters very much for Western readers. owe 
The means adopted by the various thinkers (we can scarcely cal ~ 
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them writers) are so opposed to modern metaphysical’ methods, 
that it is difficult to see their relations, even with the aid of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s often very lucid commentary. The root of 
the whole matter is in the Vedas, and it was in his work on the 
Vedas that Professor Miiller got interested in the subject. He 
‘has himself translated the Upanishads in the series of the “ Sacred 
Books of the East,” and it would seem that most of these systems 
‘of philosophy find their root in the Upanishads. The fullest 
account is that of the Samkhya philosophy, which may be 
jegarded as a Hindu form of naturalism, ‘if indeed Kapila, 
its founder, was not a dogmatic atheist. He’ certainly 
denied that there are any proofs adequate to establish the 
existence of a Supreme Being ; but, on the other hand, he is here 
atone with Kant, whom no one,:would accuse of being an atheist. 
The Samkhya was taught in the form ‘of parables, which after- 
wards became so popular among the Buddhists, from whom it is 
suspected they spread to Europe. Some of these resemble the 
fairy tales of our childhood, notably the story of the king who 
married the girl he met in a forest, but on the condition that he 
‘should never show her water ; of course he breaks his promise, on 
which she turns into a frog and disappears. ‘The moral of all 
'this,” as the Duchess would say, is that true knowledge will dis- 
appear by one act of negligence and never return. One might 
almost suggest that the Frog Prince of Grimm is a transmigration 
‘of the lady in question. 

The Yoga philosophy may, perhaps, give some more definite 
idea to an ordinary reader, who has, perhaps, heard of the Yogis, 
or Indian ascetics. According to the sytem of Yoga, the true aim 
of life is self-realisation, which can only be obtained by isolating 
the soul from the objects of sense. The principle of Karman, or 
the continuous existence of character, is a central part of the Yoga 
philosophy, but it is almost impossible to explain its exact rela- 
tions to the principle of isolation. 

Altogether, it may be summarily said that Indian philosophy 
is temperamental rather than logical, though the feelings have 
their logic. Professor Miiller rightly insists upon the fact that the 
particular forms in which the world-problems are posed by the 
Indian philosophers depend upon the national character. Some 
aspects of that character are so opposed to Western ideas that the 
same problems present altogether different points for discussion 
and elaboration to a Hindu and to an Occidental, and the chief 
point of interest in Professor Miiller’s book is the side-light thrown 
upon this contrast. Professor Miiller has certainly performed an 
intellectual ¢our de force in grappling so steadfastly with such 
diverse and unknown modes of thought, but it would be idle to 
assert that these systems have any large amount of instruction to 
convey, either to students of philosophy in general or to persons 
interested in the vagaries of human thought. Philosophy has be- 
come something more than the mere expression of temperament, 
and with the more rigid definition of the fundamental problems, 
the earlier guesses like those of the Hindu sages have lost 
even the value of suggestiveness. In these circumstances, it is 
almost impossible to expect any person who cannot look forward 
to at least Methuselah’s span of life to discriminate the exact 
meaning of Traigunya, Safikara, Pratisaifikara, Adhydtma, Adhib- 
hiita, Adhidaivata, Abhibuddhis, Karmayonis, Vayus, or Karmat- 
Mans, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PULPIT 


“Public School Sermons.” By H. Montagu Butler, D.D. 
London : Isbister. 6s. 


THE seventeen discourses contained in this volume were delivered 
before sixteen different schools, and this forms the only link which 
binds them together. Dr. Butler has often a happy way of saying 
things, and these sermons are written for the most part in simple 
language on simple themes. So far as he can, the writer suits his 
Words to his audience, bringing in local allusions or playing upon 
the school motto with tact. The book is not by any means free from 
thetoric, and there are some traces of that unreality which spoils 
the effect of most modern sermons ; but Dr. Butler has been a 
headmaster himself, and has learnt something from it. In an 
audience of boys there is little or nothing of religious hysteria, 
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. Character. 
while any appeal to génerous instincts is sure of a quick response. 
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none of that adulation whichis often paid by. devotees to an 
interesting curate, and above all a hearty contempt for cant. To 


“holti boys’ atténtion, the preacher must be manly, direct, arid 
“sincere.* Their standard of judgment is not that of a man; it is often 


narrower and sometimes false, but it is a standard of conduct and 
Hence doctrinal subtleties are thrown away on them, 


Dr. Butler, as we have said, has generally avoided the pitfalls in 
his way, and has given us a volume full of good advice and 


exhortation, There is however one false note always recurring, 
. We cannot think why preachers should ever address boys as “ Mj 


dear young brethren,” or “My Christian brothers.” The most 


.effective preachers we have listened to address them simply as 
boys. 


, In his preface, Dr. Butler much overrates the influence of the 
‘School pulpit. It is, perhaps, natural, seeing that a preacher 
speaks always to an audience outwardly decorous, and that nobody 
ever answers him back. But Dr. Butler would be surprised could 
he hear.some of the boy’s own criticisms on school sermons which 
haye fallen on our ears. It is a melancholy fact that the power of 
the school pulpit has declined notably of late years. It has been 


_@ great power, and it. might be so again ; but. now: it is a rare 


thing to find one strong preacher in a school. The reason is that 
there, are now very few schoolmasters who are clergymen; and 


the, continued drain on their powers must inevitably tell. The 
practice of lay preaching, which is used with success at a few 


schools,.has. not yet taken root in most. °, ]f this were to be 
followed, the choice would at once be greatly widened, and the 
strain on the few clergy be relieved at once. The change might 
not produce a new Arnold, but it would certainly give the pulpit a 
better chance. There are strong men in all good schools ; and in 
preaching to boys it is the man that counts. 


AMERICAN PHYSIOGRAPHY 


“Outlines of the Earth’s History.” By Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler. London: Heinemann. ‘ 


THE principal value of a treatise on Physiography by an 
American author lies in the fact that it is likely to take us away 
from the stereotyped and well-worn illustrations of the action of 
the various forces of nature which one finds in most English 
works on this branch of science. The North American continent 
is an exceptionally favoured region in respect of its natural pheno- 
mena. It has all varieties of climate from arctic to tropical ; it 
has on one side seas with heavy tides and strong ocean currents, 
on the other an almost tideless ocean. All the usual features of 
large land areas are there, and many which are unusual, as, for 
example, the Geysers of the Yellowstone, the rainless region of 
Utah, and the extensive system of underground watercourses of 
the limestone district in Kentucky. Professor Shaler has availed 
himself freely of this bountiful home supply, and has, in fact, found 
it hardly necessary to go outside his own country for anything 
except a typical active volcano and a Solar System. 

The two introductory chapters of the book are mainly devoted 
to a survey of the progress of scientific knowledge from the 
earliest times up to the present day. They contain also a good 
deal of sound advice to the student upon the cultivation of his 
powers of observation and of reasoning on the facts he acquires. 
Perhaps the best part of Professor Shaler’s work is that which 
deals with the “Stellar Realm.” The description of the Solar 
System, and particularly of the complex movements of the Earth in 
its journey round the Sun, will serve as an object-lesson in the 
cultivation of a mind’s eye, as no diagrams are made use of. On 
the causation of volcanoes Professor Shaler is not quite so good. 
He gives considerable prominence to a theory of his own, which 
does not differ very materially from those generally taught, and 
then mentions briefly two other “generally accepted” explana- 
tions, which would certainly not gain the approval of geologists in 
this country, as they both necessitate a fluid interior to the Earth. 
The book contains a number of beautifully reproduced photographic 
pictures, which do not, however, in any case illustrate the text in 
their immediate vicinity. 
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THE CRUSADES 


* The Crusades : the Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem.” 
By T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, London: T, Fisher 
Unwin, 5s. 


Mr. LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD, condensing and rearranging the 
material which Mr. T. A. Archer was compelled by bad health 
to entrust to another, has obliged the readers of “ The Stories of 
the Nations” with a solid and informing volume. Something 
perhaps of the uninspiring quality of a not over-vivacious series 
lies upon this history of the Crusades as upon its forerunners ; 
but not so heavily as upon many others. The plan is good ; there 
is an immense amount of matter, but it is clearly set forth. The 
Fourth Crusade, and what Mr. Kingsford calls “ those perversions 
of the Crusading idea,” which led to the so-called Crusades against 
the Albigensians and the Emperor Frederick, are omitted. But in 
the sub-title one sees the thread. We must hold on to the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem if we are to appreciate the true character 
of the Crusades and their practical achievement, not alone 
the “brass and plume”—in Emerson’s words about something 
else. Mr. Kingsford does justice to the “brass and plume,” but 
keeps it subject to the severities of history ; traces the beginnings 
of a vast movement—a movement whose importance we are usually 
too much under the shadow of Reformation and Revolution to 
appreciate—from Constantine and Helena, his pious mother, 
through the rise of Mohammedanism to Peter the Hermit and Urban, 
and on to the First Crusade and then the Second, and that Third 
which means most to us who read in England, for our King 
Richard’s sake. He lays out the whole story like a wise professor, 
pointing, unfolding, explaining, though, perhaps, with more detail 
than his class, the readers of a popular series, have time for. But 
he does more, for his chapters on the influence of the Crusades on 
politics, literature, commerce, geography, and science are sug- 
gestive and judicial. If the Crusades failed of their first objective 
—to restore the holy places to Christian rule—and, in their second 
purpose, rather increased than dispelled the hostility of East and 
West, the advance of the Turks was stayed when it might have 
ruined Western Europe. The moral glories of the Crusades 
need not be insisted on. After many days, do they not survive to 
inspire the German Emperor, that great Crusader of our own day 
who has taken Jerusalem under his wing, and means to put Europe 
right with the Turks? 


COCKNEYISMS 


* A Cockney in Arcadia.” By Harry A. Spurr. With Illustrations 
by John Hassall and Cecil Alden. London: George Allen. 


Mr. SPURR defines a Cockney as one “ignorant of the life and 
customs, doings and thoughts, of any land outside flagged pave- 
ments, of all places where ’buses are not and gas is lacking” ; but 
ignorance is certainly not a flaw of his writing, or, if it were, would 
be the most pardonable of offences. The Cockneyism of the book 
goes a little deeper than that. We are told that he and his wife 
spent their first three wedded years in a Holderness cottage, and 
this book is a record of the experience they gained. Up to a cer- 
tain point it is fresh and pleasant reading. He has used his eyes 
and ears to advantage, and the pity is that he seems to have lacked 
the courage to be simple and rely on observation. The most 
Cockney thing about the book is its garnishing. Even his artists 
are far too intent on being funny at all risks, and their idea of fun 
is derived from Ally Sloper. To show two drunken bees arm-in-arm 
walking on their hind legs to a public-house, to present humanised 
cats and pigs, to distort and exaggerate instead of discovering the 
truly humorous—all this is of Cockneydom. So, too, are the silly 
puns of Mr. Spurr—“ in the matter of politics also we are, it may 
be, a little behind the Zimes, and not quite up to the Standard,” 
and so forth. It is almost incredible that a man who really can 
write well should not hate to see such puerilities in his work. And 
- his parodies are as vile as his puns. He does not seem to grasp 
the elementary principle that excellence alone will excuse the 
punster or the parodist. What earthly reason is there for printing 
stuff like this}?— 
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“The city ratter who, with dauntless breast, 
The tyrant rodents of the feast withstood : 
Or wore the Boots in which the Puss was drest, 

That wrought so nobly for his master’s good.” 


The original poetry with which his meditations are variegats 
belongs to the unendurable mediocre, fit neither to be banned ng 
blessed’; but on one occasion he has preserved a song with the 
genuine rustic flavour, though in Bowdlerising he has slightly 
cockneyfied it too, But the chorus has an unmeaning splendoy 
of its own. 


“With my rom-te-bom-te-hither-de-hither-de-ompsey- 
hither-de-ha, 

With my rom-se-bom-se-hither-de-hither-de-wack- 
fol-ne-ral-ha.” 


This occurs in one of the best chapters. And there are many that 
are good. Mr, Spurr, whether his preliminary ignorance were req 
or affected, when he deviates into simplicity, writes pleasantly and 
attractively upon rural topics. But at his best he still seems infected 
with the fever and rush of the street, whereas his themes could be 
treated satisfactorily only in leisure and tranquillity, and with th 
soft and tolerant humour that has been mellowed by experience 
For the shadows creep very slowly over the sun-dial in a county 
garden, and he seems to look for readers in the passengers of a 
motor-car. 


A MYSTERY MAN 


“ Jephthah, and Other Mysteries.” By Aleister Crowley. London: 
Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. 


MR. ALEISTER CROWLEY possesses uncommon gifts. As behoves 
a person so blest, he devotes himself to poesy. And there is m 
department of the sad mechanic exercise in which he fails of a 
kind of mastery. That is to say, his blank verse is almost unex- 
ceptionable ; he will rhyme you fair sound rhymes from now 
to Candlemas; he is good at your strophe, your anti-strophe, 
your chorus, your semi-chorus, your sonnet, your ode, your set of 
verses of all lengths ; and he can build a pleasure-house of sweet 
words upon the inane. If we accept from his latest volumea 
somewhat treacly prose aberration called “The Poem ”—dedi- 
cated “ To the gentleman who, on the evening of June 24th, 1898, 
turned back in Shaftesbury Avenue to give a halfpenny to a litt 
girl” —if we except this, we have a residuary book of verses which 
is worthy, and perhaps even notable. The title-piece, for example, 
besides being admirably knit and balanced, attains, at times; 
thus :-— 
“ Behold the moon that fails above, 
The stars that pale before the sun ! 
How far, those figures light as love 
That laughing to the mountain run ! 
Behold the flames of hair that leap 
Above her forehead mild and deep. 


She turns to bless her people still : 
So passes to the golden gate 
Where snow burns fragrant on the hill, 
Where for her step those fountains wait 
Of light and brilliance that shall rise 
To greet her beauty lover-wise. 


The silver West fades fast ; the skies 
Are blue and silver overhead ; 

She stands upon the snow, her eyes 
Fixed fast upon the fountain-head 

Whence from Eternity is drawn 

The awful glory of the dawn !” 


Again, in an Ode to Poesy, Mr. Crowley gives us :— 


“ Thou art an Aphrodite. From the foam 

Of golden grape and red thou risest up 
Immaculate:; thou hast an ebon comb 

Of shade and silence, and a jasper cup 
Wherein are mingled all desires. . . .” 
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‘ © Bhat we have here a more than usually cunning craftsman—an 
gtist, if not altogether a seer—cannot be doubted. We shall look 
Mr. Crowley to spread his roots, to become solider, to broaden 
dowly down, as it were, and then he may come nigh the true 
gnctions of the poet. Meanwhile let him forget to use the sub- 
_ Bgantive “desire” in and out of season, and let him remember 
riegateg Bhat to rhyme “before” with “saw” is butter-woman’s method. 
Red nor 
hy : FICTION 
s 
mn ‘Silence Farm.” By William Sharp. London : Grant Richards. 
38. 6d. 
: UNDER this partly symbolical title Mr. Sharp puts forth a story 
” of considerable intensity. It is true that the facial expression of 
. Mr. Archibald Ruthven is worked for all it is worth as an instru- 
, ment for exciting terror and pity. On p. 82 his “white face” is 
_ | “ashy gray and wet with the bitter waters of grief” (zc. tears) ; 
any that § on p. 90 his son, who at other times can be as downright a ruffian 
yerereal | asyou could wish to be excused from meeting, puts his hands 
atly and § before his eyes to avoid looking upon the “glimpse of an eating 
infected @ cancer of grief.” But it cannot be gainsaid that “Silence Farm” 
ould be § sastory of considerable power. The subject, a dour Scottish 
vith the @ father’s terror at perceiving that his lawful son and illegitimate 
erience, @ daughter contemplate marriage—a terror culminating in the 


The 
girl is a most pathetic figure, and her tragic indifference to life 
when all her hopes are blighted is admirably expressed by her 
selection of the hard and coarse duties of a farm girl. We leave 
her joking roughly in her native Doric after cleaning a sty ; none 


county # iltimate disclosure of their relationship—is a moving one. 
rs of a 





‘cai the less we know her heart is broken. Mr. Sharp, it seems, 
* B actually does know the value of simplicity, and in the last few 
pages of this book he atones for all the superfluous contortions of 
behoves § Mr, Ruthven’s countenance. In “ Wives in Exile” he found Mr. 
re is # Meredith—that book being a grotesque compliment to the Master ; 
ils of  § in“ Silence Farm” he has found himself ; and that self was worth 
st unex: @ finding, too. 
m now 
strophe, @ “Master Passions.” By Mrs. Darent Harrison, London : T. 
r set of Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
of sweet In this novel the hero studies art in Paris ; thej;heroine, music, 
olume 4 § a Stattheim ;. we conclude that their enthusiasms for their various 
—dedi- @ arts constitute the Master Passions referred to in the title. Dick 
h, 1898, § Melville has to abandon his studio at the call of filial duty, and 
a litte § spends three yeays at “ Hinterland ” in South Africa, in reconstruct- 
s which § ing his father’s business, which had been mismanaged by the inevit- 
xample, able defaulting partner. This successfully accomplished, he returns 
times; 


to fall in love with the heroine, Madge Wilton, who has in the mean- 
time become an accomplished musician under the tuition of the 
renowned “Silber.” - Melville fails ‘as an artist ; melancholia 
bllowed by brain fever bids fair to cut short his career, when he is 
of course cured of both one and the other by the ministrations of 
his inamorata. 

The story is unpretentious as the style in which it is written is 
without distinction ; but it is pleasantly told, and the glimpses given 
of French and German student life show considerable observation ; 
there is something leisurely and restful about the book, pleasantly 
suggestive of the good old-fashioned “ three-decker ” of the sixties. 
The characters make long speeches, and nobody ever interrupts. 
Altogether, although “time, the present” is evidently intended by 
the author, the reader unconsciously puts back the clock, and 
Pictures Madge Wilton in pork-pie hat and crinoline, and this 
despite the fact that the elegance of her tea-gowns is frequently 
and emphatically asserted. 


“Meggotsbrae : Portraits and. Memories.” By Halliday Rogers. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 45. 6d. 


Since Mr. Barrie founded the “Kailyard School” there has 
atisen no worthier follower of him than the lady who’ writes 
under the name of “Halliday Rogers.” The “Portraits and 
Memories” which comprise “ Meggotsbrae” are full of pleasant- 
aess and interest, for not only are the characters clearly defined 
and essentially human, but they are of. themselves worth knowing. 

Stories, or rather chapters—for they all hinge upon one 
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another—deal entirely with village folk, who, judging from their 
speech, must dwell somewhere in the North-East of Scotland. 
The véle of heroine certainly belongs to one “Auntie Ann,” who, 
to our great satisfaction, appears in most of the stories. . She is a 
delightful woman, quick-witted as quick-tempered, generous, and 
universally helpful, a type of the best kind of Scotswoman of the 
Crofter class. Although never unduly prominent, the fact is some-, 
what skilfully emphasised that “ Auntie Ann” could be as reticent 
about other people’s affairs as, on occasion, she “ yappit geylas.” 
Hence her influence over her neighbours and their ever-justified 
trust in her. There is a reality about the Meggotsbrae people 
which is refreshing at a time when so much is written about village 
life which is either mawkishly sentimental or gruesomely pessi- 
mistic. Of course, the greater part of the book is written in 
dialect—and broad Scots dialect ; but nowadays that seems to 
daunt the Southerner never a whit ; and we can cordially recom- 
mend these stories to all who enjoy excellent character-drawing, 
genuine humour, and unstrained pathos. 


“The Custom of the Country.” 
Lawrence & Bullen. 35. 6d. 


An artist falls in love with a rustic maiden in Wild Wales, and 
is somewhat disillusioned when he learns that she is already a 
mother. However, as premarital maternity is. represented as 
“the custom of the country,” he weds her, and is very indignant 
when his London relations object to the premature .“ encum- 
brance.” Then come misunderstandings, a separation, death of 
the inconvenient and objecting mother,- and eventual - reunion. 
The story might well have been written by a slightly emancipated 
miss from “ Miss Waterbury’s Establishment for Young Ladies.” 


By John Finnemore. London 


“ Roberte.” By Léon Barracand. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 
3 francs 50 cents. 


Roberte, with her suite of admirers, is the heroine of this very 
charming book, described on the cover as four les jeunes filles, 
and “ Roberte” is a new type of novel, that is to say, French 
novel. The entire absence of cheap nastiness, or three-cornered 
domestic arrangements (the seemingly necessary feature in the 
majority of French novels) is a decided relief. The story is 
well told, the interest in Roberte and her train of noble admirers 
being exceedingly well sustained ; but distinctly the book is Jour 
les jeunes filles. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Lord Chief Justice has not yet published poetry, though 
keen observers have noted traces of a wide imaginative and even 
epic manner in some of his greater pleadings and judicial pro- 
nouncements. The large scheme, the stately marshalling of 
argument, the eloquent progress and finale of such efforts as the 
famous Parnell Commission address have suggested that in other 
days Lord Russell of Killowen might have devoted his powers to 
the building of an epic of Irish history. There is certainly a 
poetic strain in the family. The Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J., is an 
avowed poet, but, superficially regarded, bears about the same 
relation to his legal brother that Father Christmas does to Cicero. 
As editor of the /rish Monthly he has been, so to say, a sort of 
fairy godfather to young Irish writers, remaining charm and 
encouragement personified ; he has even let. all his literary flock 
indulge to their heart’s content in rugged or rhymeless metres— 
Mrs. Shorter being a conspicuous instance. The Saxon can 
attribute it all to the Irish love of freedom or piquant contrariness, 
just as he is minded. Father Russell’s: own appearance as a poet 
in “Idyls of Killowen” (Bowden) is almost a surprise to one—it 
is as if Santa Claus himself were to come before us with a volume. 
Some of the “ idyls” are just pastime, some are sincerely religious ; 
all simple or genial—just what those who know him would expect 
from Father Russell. 


Since the chariot wheels of Thor crashed along the mountains, 
fanning the pent-up fires to flame, and crushing the misshapen 
monsters, Scandinavia has given us nothing so intensely and 
alarmingly militant as August Strindberg, the dramatist. Bu 
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there was a noble elemental fury, a great epic sweep about Thor ; 
while Strindberg is painfully narrow, and the “ monsters” he would 
crush are—women. “The Father” (Duckworth), translated by 
N. Erichsen, is misogyny in three acts. It has no characters, no’ 
dramatic action, no complex life, but much dry theory and clash- 
ing automata. Here and there it is theatrically strong, but 
dramatically null and void. The keen ear detects something of a’ 
wailing undertone in what is said about it by even the accepted 
prophets of. Scandinavian literature in this country. Never was 
the praise of Northern drama by Mr. Archer and Mr. Walkley so 
qualified as in this instance. “We would die in the last ditch for 
Tbsen,” they seem to say, “but we really cannot persuade the 
English people that Strindberg reflects life.” ‘We have grown so 
accustomed to their great manner, waving aloft the grim flag of 
the North, and smiting our stiff-necked generation, that sealy’ 
their new mildness and hesitation are pathetic. 


There are publishers who compile bibliographies, and pub- 
lishers who contribute to the critical journals. We even know a 
publisher who claims to have written “the greater part ” of a work 
which bears on its title-page the name of a certain “rising young 
author.” But thé publisher-poet is a new thing in publishers. He 
exists, however, in the person of Mr. Elliot Stock, who has a set 
of verses—and a rather neat set of verses, too—in the latest issue 
of the New York Outlook. Mr. Stock’s effort is intended as an 
answer to Mr. Hamlin Garland’s poem “The Cry of the Age,” 
which was reproduced in these columns some weeks back. We 
quote the first stanza :— 


* What shall you do to be just ? 
How shall you work for the gain 
Of the world in its sadness? 
Seek not the seers, but distrust 
Guides who with creeds would enchain. 
Seek ye rather the Prophet whose gladness 
Breaks up the kingdom of pain.” 


The book-publishers’ year used to be divided up into well- 
defined seasons, chief of which were the autumn and latter spring. 
Some of the greater houses are beginning to doubt seriously 
whether these divisions correspond any longer with public con- 
venience or demand. The supply of books, new and old, keeps 
on all the year round without break, and they are bought now by a 
public whose doings are not greatly affected by antiquated Terms 
and Vacations. The response of the booksellers to many books 
offered by the publishers after Easter this year was so meagre, 
that not a few works were kept back. If these merely go to swell 
the autumn flood, they might just as well have been issued at first ; 
but if they have been gently and judiciously sprinkled over the 
intervening months some relief may be observable in October. 
If prophecy could kill anything, the businesses of book-publishing 
and book-selling would have been dead long ago. Never a year 
of late has passed but we have read their death-knell ; yet pub- 
lishers continue to multiply and booksellers to exist. The truth, 
probably, is that both were more than ordinarily profitable, but 
are now forced to proceed upon a smaller margin of gain. 


A man took a great deal of pains, 
Concocting ineffable strains : 

He wrote with his tongue out, 

And each line was wrung out— 
The thing that he needed was brains, 


The editing of classics does not appear to be all lavender. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has been editing the “Gadshill Dickens,” and for 
faults of editorial commission and omission Mr. W. E. Henley 
falls foul of him in the current number of the Pa// Mall Magazine. 
After due citations, corrections, and reproofs, “ W. E. H.” clinches 
matters by remarking: “ Mr. Lang has a great regard for Dickens 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Dovuctas & Howarp (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References. —Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street, 


the humorist ; but his regard for Dickens the master-writer ang 
the artist in romance is neither ‘guid willie’ nor consid 
Time was, indeed, when he gloried, in his petulant, whimsical 

in the fact that he could read only the comic parts of Dickens 
That is changed now, for the responsibilities and duties of ap 
Editor have obliged him to read his Author through.” The ney 
instalment of “ At the Sign of the Ship” should be lively. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOks 


History, Travel, &c. 


**KING ROBERT THE Bruce,” by 4, #. Murison (‘ Famous Spots 
Series”), ‘The present volume .. . is the historical complement tg 
the former volume on Sir William Wallace. Together they outline, from 
the standpoint of the leading spirits, the prolonged and successful struggle 
of the Scots against the unprovoked aggression of Edward I. and 
Edward II.” A succinct and .ably written. monograph, (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. Pp. 159. 15. 6d.) 

“* After Big Game in Central Africa,” M. Edouard Fod’s well-know 
work done into English by Frederic Lees. ‘* A ‘Battue’ with Natives,” 
‘* Giraffe Hunting,” ‘* Three Notable Elephant Hunts,” and ‘In the 
Midst of the Jungle” axe some of the chapter-headings; while the 
‘* Appendix ” includes ** Advice and Information for the Use of Hunter. 
Naturalists,” and exhaustive ‘‘ Tables of Measurements.” The volume ig 
beautifully printed and bound, and contains a large number of illustra. 
tions. (A. & C, Black. Pp. 330, 215.) 

“The Student’s Life’ of Paul,” by George HaMey Gilbert, Ph.D, 
D.D. Designed * to present the biography of the great Apostle, entirely 
apart from a study of his theological teaching.” Which has not previously 
been done. (Macmillan, Pp. 279. 5s.) 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


**Lays of the True North.” A sheaf of ‘‘Canadian poems,” by 
Agnes Maule Machar (* Fidelis”). At her best the author reminds ws 
of Susan K. Phillips. She has a quiet, meditative touch, and many of 
her nature-pieces make pleasant reading. (Stock. Pp. 243. 35. 6d.) 

“*Carmina,” by /. 4. Hallard, M.A. Oxon. Good verses, though, 
in places, a trifle slow. ‘* The Thames: a Rhapsody ”’—the longest piece 
in the book—contains some excellent lines. (Rivingtons. Pp. 65. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘The Second Mate,” by G._7. Bridges—not Robert. A ballad anda 
*‘legend” about the sea, with two sonnets thrown in. This is the 
style :— 

6* He saw one golden feather streak the west, 
And scribble ‘ change’ across the sky ; 
He heard the waves with danger note invest 
Their summer lullaby.” 


(Lloyd. Pp. 44. 15.) 

** Songs for all Seasons.” ‘* Another Elim on life’s journey counted, 
another Ebenezer on the road.” Also, ‘‘ A happy return of your birthday, 
and many may they be.” The author is Miss Annie Packman, and all 
rights are reserved. (Lloyd. Pp. 46. 15.) 

“« Songs of the Night.” Rhymes by Z. A. Heffernan, whose tone is 
chiefly Biblical, with an occasional divagation into Paganism, Thus:— 


To HEBE 


*< Fair goddess of youth, at thy shrine 
We bow to thy beauty divine.” 


And so forth. (Lloyd. Pp. 44. Is.) 


Fiction 


“ The Virgins of the Rocks.” Translated from the Italian of Gabriele 
D’ Annunzio by Agatha Hughes. The first of D’Annunzio’s * Romances 
of the Lily.” ‘* With these mortal eyes I beheld within a brief space of 
time three peerless souls unfold and blossom, and then wither away 
perish one by one: the most beautiful, most passionate, and mot 
miserable souls ever embodied in the latest descendants of a haughty race,” 
An excellent translation of a sombre and powerful story, (Heinemann 
Pp. 247. 65.) 

[Continued on page 844 


— 





UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please stale 
wants. Catalogues freee HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Met 
chants, Birmingham, 
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HE BEST HOLIDAY FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—“ Excellent workmanship and clever writing 
|wcidedly mark ‘A Millionaire's Daughter.’ The chief characters are brilliantly indi- 
j;dualised, and an admirable dramatic propriety is the governing spirit of the book. 
aeeee Lhe end of it is what every reader would have it be, though none may foresee 
jyand a veritable triumph.” ’ i 
LITERATURE says:—“‘A delightful book, which even the most exacting may 
ajey. It is brisk, it is bright........The dialogue is always amusing.” 


ROSALBA. 


By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, 
Author of “‘ The Typewriter Girl.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The MANCHESTER COURIER says:—“ The author is too skilful to allow the 
sory to flag. The heroine is as humorous as she is self-conscious ; the incidents are 
(oll, and the satirical depictions of characters, such as Miss Westmacott and John 
Sodmarsh, are excellent.” 

The SCOTSMAWN says :—“* A very well told tale, possessing an unconventional air 
vhich at once enlists one’s interest and appreciation ....... Rosalba is a most interestin: 
daracter study, and one on which the author has worked with great care and success.’ 


ee — 


TRANSGRESSION. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 
Bengal Civil Service, Author of “Asiatic Neighbours,” ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Greatest Subject,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The CRITIC says :—‘“‘ A very remarkable and interesting novel........ the reader 
vill fd out more about the Indian frontier from this story than from cartloads of Blue- 
twoks, and will never notice how much information he is acquiring as he turns the 


rhe ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says :—“ Anyone who wishes to gain a thorough 
insight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by the 
Government and by individuals, should read this book.” 


AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘ Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic 
fomance, as readers of ‘The Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of 
invention are set off by a grace of style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.” 

The SCOTSMAWN says:—‘' Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a some- 
vhat mystical and fantastic imagination........There is a story that Poe might have 
invented,” 

















THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “‘ The Archdeacon,” “‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ There is probably no contemporary 
wnter who leaves a happier, healthier state of mind in her readers than does Mrs. 
Walford........ Mrs. Walford is at her very best in the stories of the Whiteley female 
and of the metamorphosis of Miss Jemima. She could not have written a volume more 
duracteristic of herself.” 








THE VIBART AFFAIR. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “ The New Mistress” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :— As a writer of stories, mysterious and 
*isational, Mr. Fenn will be found difficult to surpass, and certainly ‘The Vibart 
r’ will not detract from his reputation.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘' The story is an engrossing one, and will 
b the many who will take it in hand.” 


FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of * The Hispaniola Plate,” ‘In the Day of Adversity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘ The account of the siege of Cartagena is equal to 
wything that Marryat ever wrote........The spirit of the period with which the book 
th convincingly realised.” 
he SUNDAY SUN says :—“ A dozen thrilling stories are welded into one of the 
The ening books we have met for a long time.” 


¢ WORLD says :—“ Such a picture of the time has rarely been given........Of 
Septional literary value.” 








WH. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ List 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: 


the Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 
United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team of 
2859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited by 
“ Mip-On.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The best book of the sort that has been seen for many a long day.” —A theneum. 
‘* The autobiography of the man who had no small share in the shaping of the Aus- 
tralian cricketer as he exists to-day........Good reading from cover to cover.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
** A book rich in memories of the giants of the game, and full of suggestiveness and 
entertaining chat........Mr. Caffyn’s fascinating book.”—St. f¥ames’s Gazette. 





SIXTH EDITION. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S 


JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 


With 107 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


exists.”— 7imes. 


‘* It is the most complete exposition of the theory of cricket which has been given to 
the world.”"—Sfectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOL- 


LAN DERS: By D. S. Metprum, Author of “ The Story of Margrédel,’ 
Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous IIlustrations and a Map. 
Square 8vo, 6s. 
"A book full of interest and worthy of high praise is Mr. Meldrum’s ‘ Holland. 
+eeeee-At may fairly be described as a model book.” —Sfectator. 
‘* The best up-to-date study of the Dutch........Mr. Meldrum has written his book 
with a nicely critical and incisive acumen—very illuminating.” —Daily Chronicle. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor 


Saintspury. Being the First Volume of ‘“‘ Modern English Writers.” Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 
**To Professor Saintsbury’s monograph, which begins auspiciously a new series of 
critical volumes, we can honestly give much praise...... Mr. Saintsbury has approached 


Matthew Arnold in the right spirit. He has discerned that when all the true censures 
are pronounced, there remains a man of vivid genius and of sound and noble nature.” 
British Weekly. 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


A ROMANCE OF OLD CALCUTTA. 


LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. The 


History of the Cruel Misfortunes and Undeserved Distresses of a Young Lady of 
Virtue and Sensibility, Resident in Bengall during the Years 1755-57. Edited by 
Sypney C. Grizr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* A brilliant picture of Calcutta life last century.” —Manchester Courier. 

“* Graphic, vigorous, brilliant, and seductive.”—Jrish Times. 


THE MAGIC OF THE DESERT. 


A Romance. By W. SmituH-Wittiams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A brightly-written story of English upper-class country life and skirmishing off the 
Spanish coasts.”—Academy. 
** Extremely good reading...... «»Very clever and entertaining.” —Sfectator. 
“ A capital yarn, and cleverly told.”"—Morning Leader. 





By the Author of ‘‘SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


THE FOWLER. “ Our Soul is Escaped 


even as a Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler." By Beatrice HARRADEN, 
Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying Moods,” ‘‘ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The courting of ‘The King’s Arms’ and ‘ The Punchbowl’ is one of the best 
things in recent fiction ; and Nurse Isabel, the delightful worldling, will have as many 
lovers as the book has readers.” —Sketch. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 


By J. Storer Ciouston. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Few brighter and more entertaining stories have been published.”—Scotsman. 
‘« The whole is told with such a whang and bang from the fall of the flag, that you 
never cease to laugh at the Puckish feats of the lunatic or the pantaloonishness of the 
Bavarian Baron.”—Padl Mall Gazette. 


'POSTLE FARM. By Geoxcx Foro, 


Author of ‘‘ The Larramys.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
‘©The most powerful novel or Baronite has read for a long time........Cathie is 
quite a new departure among novel heroines." —Punch. 
** An undeniably strong and skilful piece of work."— Westminster Gazette. 
‘* One of the strongest and best written stories of the year.”—Manchester Courier. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


* K. S. Ranjitsinhji has produced the best and most complete work on cricket that . 
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“The Short Line War,” by Merwin-Webster. A tale of American 
railways and—love. On the last page but one the hero remarks, “ West, a 
man, doesn’t get much in this world if he waits for things to straighten 
themselves out.” Philosophy, obviously! The book is clever and 
written in a brisk business-like style. (Macmillan. Pp. 334. 6s.) 

“Through Unseen Paths,” by Kathleen E. Harrison, tells of the 
sorrows and trials of Joan Grazeleigh, who married the man her father 
didn’t like, and pays for her temerity. But there is a happy ending. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 271. 65.) 

“‘ Men’s Tragedies.” The preface says, ‘‘ We are most of us rather 
flat, thank God! This at once puts the men of this book into a certain 
limited class.” The ‘men of this book” are ‘‘The Man who Loved,” 
“The Man who Hated,” ** The Man who Sneered,” ‘* The Man who 
Killed,” and so forth. Each of them has his “tragedy,” and none of 
them is in any sense “flat.” Indeed, the author, A/r. R. V. Risley, 
may be congratulated on having produced a set of really moving studies. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

“Dr. Nikola’s Experiment,” by Guy Boothby. After 337 pages of 
mystery and excitement Ingleby says, ‘* My darling, will you be my 
wife?” and the lady answers, ‘‘ When and where you please.” The 
reader is introduced to a castleful of ‘‘monstrosities,” to a fearsome 
Chinaman named Ah-Win, and to a cat ‘* black as the pit of Tophet” ; 
Dr. Nikola, of course, running the show. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 
340. 55.) . 

‘Love Made Manifest.” Jr. Boothby again, with a tale of ‘‘the 
blue Pacific,” literary life in London, and ‘‘ Love and Art.” There are 
some heart-rending happenings on a leper island—the heroine dies, and 
the hero is shot ‘‘at daybreak.” A lurid story, in Mr. Boothby’s best 
melodramatic manner. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 376. 5s.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


The seventh volume of the ‘‘ Eversley” edition of the works of 
Shakespeare, well printed and bound at 55., has just been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan &.Co.. The volume comprises. ‘Henry V.,” 
*“*Henry VIII.,” ‘Titus Andronicus,” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
Messrs. Adam & Charles Black send us a sixpenny edition of Dean 
Farrar’s popular school tale, *‘ Eric, or Little by Little,” and at sixpence, 
also, Messrs. Downey & Co. issue a new edition of Clark Russell's stirring 
romance, ‘* The Two Captains.” 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. LIONEL DEcLE’s book on the French Army, which appears most 
opportunely on the eve of the Dreyfus trial at Rennes, will throw a 
glaring and unexpected light upon the lamentable condition of the French 
Army of to-day. Mr. Decle served for some years as a private soldier in 
one of the chief cavalry regiments. The book will be published at the 
beginning of next month by Mr. Heinemann, under the title of 
“*Trooper 3,809.” 

Mr. Arnold White was commissioned by Baron Hirsch to inquire into 
the condition of the Jews in the different countries of Europe in connec- 
tion with his Jewish Colonisation Scheme for the Argentine Republic. 
His report takes the shape of a volume on the whole condition in 
Western civilisation of the Jewish race, and will be published by Mr. 
Heinemann at the beginning of next month, before the last act in the 
great Jewish drama of the nineteenth century has been played at Rennes, 
and will be entitled ‘‘ The Modern Jew.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are publishing a ‘volume by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, entitled ‘* British Policy in South Africa,” 
reproducing, in a revised form, the author’s articles on ‘ The Crisis,” 
which lately appeared in the Aforning Post. Another timely pamphlet on 
the Transvaal Crisis is by Sir Henry Meysey Thompson, M. P. 

Mr. Murray promises the ‘‘Memoir of H.R.II. Princess Mary 
Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, based on her Private Diaries and Letters,” by 
Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, in two volumes, with numerous portraits and 
illustrations ; also a new work by Mrs. Bishop, ‘‘ The Yang-Tse Valley 
and Beyond.” Colonel Sir Robert Warburton’s ‘‘ Eighteen Years in 
the Khyber ” will contain personal reminiscences of service in India. 

Mr. F. D. How’s * Memoir of John Richardson Selwyn,” late Bishop 
of Melanesia, will be issued within the next four or five weeks by Messrs. 
Isbister. It should be a volume of absorbing interest. 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham. Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 
A COCKNEY IN ARCADIA: 


Character, Customs, and Scenery, in a Holderness Village. B Haney A. Sram 
With coloured Frontispiece and 28 Illustrations by JOHN HASSALT 
CECIL ALDIN. 256 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, Designed cover, 3s. 6d. (ust eat 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDER: 


the Story of the Conventions, 
price 3s. 6d. 


DEPOPULATION : 


Unlikely, Touching Labour versus Capital. 
cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, 1s. net. 
‘* A bright, well-told narrative."—New Age. 
** The book should amuse every one who takes it up.” —Scotsman, 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANTONS 


N ARMS. By Joun Kwox Laucuton, M.A., R.N. With 11 Pho 
ll. Plates, and 17 other Full-page Illustrations, Facsimiles of Letters, 38 
Autograph Signatures of those intimately acquainted with Nelson in his 
4 Plans of Battles, and a design in Colour showing the Flags used in his Lag 
Orders. Second Edition. 352 pp. imperial 16mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 











By Henry Wricut.  Fep, fy, 
[Fast ont, 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. 


THROUGH THE DOLOMITES FROM 


VENICH TO TOBLACH: a Practical, Historical, and 
Guide-Book. With 42 Full-page Illustrations, a Map of the Tistrict, and an 
Appendix giving Railway and Diligence Stations, Times, Fares ; Carriage Tariff, 
Guides, Hotels, &c. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
WALKS IN LONDON. 


Sixth Edition, Revised. With additional Illustrations. 
limp, 12s. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


With 50 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, and a specially Engraved Map 
of the County. Crown 8vo. cloth, 350 pages, 7s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. 


Second Edition. 


PARIS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. ; or in 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. With Illustrations, 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. ; or in 2 vols. cloth limp, ros. 6d. With Illustrations. 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 86 Woodcuts. 


he on Abbeville and Amiens— Paris and its Environs—Arras and the Mast 
facturing Towns of the North—Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges, &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 176 Woodcuts. 
The different Lines to the South —Burgundy—Auvergne—The Cantal—Pre 
vence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 232 Woodcuts. ; 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse—Corréze—The Limousi- 
Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1os..6d. With Map and 73 Woodcuts. 
Normandy and Brittany—Rouen—Dieppe—Cherbourg—Bayeux— —Caen—Cor 
tances—Chartres—Mont S, Michel—Dinan—Brest—Alengon, &c. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, ros. 6d. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 


2 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth 


With Map and 45 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


London: GEORGE: ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.G 





Life, 







By Joun Procrer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 254 p. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


——p—_. 


JUST READY. 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH 


AFRICA, By SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 





A NOTABLE VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


FRONTIER: the Adventures and Observations of an American 
in Rhodesia. By WILLIAM HARVEY Brown. With 32 Illustra- 
tions and 2 folding Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 

[ Ready. 


Copy of a letter respecting ‘‘ ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER 
from the Right Hon. CECIL J. RHODES. 


To Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY. 
‘* Burlington Hotel, W. 
‘* May 6, 1899. 

“ Dear Sirs,—Thank you for the book you forwarded me, by William 
Harvey Brown, called ‘ On the South African Frontier.’ Jt is capital read- 
ing, and is a truthful picture of Rhodesia and of the late rebellion. Ican 
speak practically, as Mr. Brown went in with me in the force that went 
through to relieve Bulawayo. 

“ Yours, 
(Signed) “C.J. RHODES.” 


“ As a mere narrative of stirring adventures, the book can be recommended to the 
eral reader ; but it is of especial value just now on account of the interesting side- 
ht it throws upon the British method of governing savages.” —Literature. 


RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC 


AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY, By Viapimir, 
Author of ‘* The China-Japan War.” With Maps and TIIlustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth, 14s. [ Ready. 
“It is a story little known to British readers ; and it is well worth their study, on 
account of the many incidents of adventure and heroism that have marked the eastward 
progress of the great Slav power, and of the lessons of policy which it conveys.” 
Scotsman. 
“The book is sure to attract attention owing to the inherent—and permanent— 
interest of the important subject with which it deals." —Odserver. 


MR. MIGGS. 


By ALEXANDER STUART. With Frontispiece by BERNARD PAR- 
TRIDGE, Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Just ready. 
“Mr. Miggs’ amusing views on men and things have been familiar during the last 
two or three years to readers of the Pall Mall Gazette, and in book form his racy utter- 
ances should provide entertainment for, a very large circle of those who can properly 
appreciate literary fun.” 


“ The book is better than most, and is well suited to beguile an idle hour.” 
Daily Mail 


THE BLACK TERROR: 


A Romance of Russia. By JoHN K. Leys, Author of ** The 
Lindsays,” ‘* The Lawyer’s Secret,” ‘* Under a Mask,” &c. Post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [ Just ready. 

















. ‘The plot is very skilfully handled and worked out to a very romantic ending, not 
without many risks and adventures which make the book one of absorbing interest.” 
Scotsman, 








The Latest Addition to LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 


WILD EELIN: 


Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“We have liked nothing so well from Mr. Black's pen since his ‘ Princess of Thule’ 
asese6 well worth reading.” —A thenaum. 
“Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland faults of 
ter vie for attractiveness. ...... But we are not going to recapitulate a story which 
Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell with all his unique charm.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY HISTORY SERIES. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburghe, ros. 6d.; Large-Paper copies, 21s. net 
eac 


volume, 
A HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. By 
J. MeavE Facxner, Editor of “‘ Murray's Handbook to Oxfordshire.” 

The present volume of the Popular County History Series contains considerab¥y 
more matter than any of its predecessors, in consequence of the large number of subjects 
to be dealt with, the numerous historical events occurring in the locality, and the fact of 
the University needing special treatment ; while any attempt at a full University His- 
tory has been avoided, such an account of University matters has been included as it 


was thought would fairly represent the importance of the University in a work like the 
present. 


In handsome crown 8vo. volumes, to be issued at short intervals, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE SERIES IS NOW READY, 
ENTITLED 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES (in the 


FIELDS). By T. Fairman Orpisn, F.S.A. Fully illustrated with Old Maps 
and Sketches, CoNnTENTS : 


BEFORE THE PLAYHOUSES. NEWINGTON BUTTS AND THE 
THE THEATRE. ROSE. 
THE BEAR GARDEN AND HOPE 


THE CURTAIN. 
THE SURREY SIDE. ' THEATRE. 
THE AMPHITHEATRES. PARIS GARDEN AND THE SWAN.. 
‘* A succinct and suggestive history.” —Speaker. , 
** Students of the stage present and past will welcome this accurate and exhaustive 
account.” — Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A valuable work, capitally done, and makes oye 


c ) kes int ng material for the historian,. 
and our author avails himself of his opportunities with skil “ 


and judgment. 
Black and White. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 


Parodies and Occasional Verses by T. W. H. Crosland. Fep. 8vo. 6d. net. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 


Containing ‘‘ Kips” and Thirteen other Pieces, some hitherto unpublished— 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 


The Observer.—‘‘ His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift; his. 














* Parodies,’........ make us endorse our earlier opinions.” 

The Outlook.—“‘ Contains really good and clever stuff....... And—miracle 
of miracles—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 

The Dundee Advertiser.—“ This sparkling and amusing little book....... ° 


will make the reading public ask for more.” 
The Glasgow Herald.—'' There are some distinctly clever things.” 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 


Sixpence, net. 
*,.* Mr. Rudyard Kipling has read OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS 
“with very great interest and much amusemsnat.” 


THE VINEDRESSER, 


and other Poems. By T. Srurce Moore. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Star.— A poet of large performance and still larger promise......... 
This long, slow ode moves with a grave Horatian grace through perfect music 
to a perfect close.” 

The London Letier.—‘‘ A poem written in English in 1899, in which the 
very spirit of the ancient world resides........ like a splendid translation from. 
some richly coloured Greek original.” 

The Glasgow Herald.—" A fine piece of verse.” 


THE DOME, (Summer Number.) 


Fep. 4to. 1s. net. 


The Birmingham Daily Post.—‘' The Dome has always something refresh- 
ing for the lover of ded/es dettres and art. The stories, essays, critical notes, 
&c., have literary form and point, and the illustrations—or pictures rather, for 
they are not related to the text—are both numerous and excellent. We are 
glad to see Mr. op Holmes’s protest against the ‘vigorous incoherence of 
the handling of the Glasgow School’ the more likely to be effective since he so 
warmly sympathises with much of the aim of the school. Mr. Housman’s story 
has the true imaginative quality, and Mr. Crosland’s little fables are big with. 
meaning. There are some most welcome things among the plates.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, LONDON. 





BOOKS WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ;. 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Waverley, 
3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and! 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, £5; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2;: 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given.. 
List fre. -BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White- 
Man’s Burden Cartcon, Is. 2d., freee HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


REMINISCENCES are usually entertaining, and particularly so 
when the writer happens to be blest with a selective memory. It 
is the possession of this qualification which has enabled Mr. F. C. 
Burnand to distinguish himself as a raconteur and to place before 
us in-his 

“Punch” Notes 


about as delightful a series of “ Memorials” as has seen the light 
for some time. Mr. Burnand’s “Notes” are continued in the 
Summer Number of the Pa// Mall Magazine. Here is a sketch 
of Horace Mayhew, in the days when his vein of humour “ had 
dried up” :—“ With tears in his eyes, tears that welled up very 
easily about 11 P.M., and in a voice quavering and demi-semi- 
quavering with emotion begot of a little extra devotion to ‘the 
generous,’ he would assure us that ‘Dear old Mark (Lemon) was 
uncommonly kind to him ; that he (Horace) himself was a bad, 
lazy boy, but’ (this he would add with conscious pride) ‘he had 
done his work once,’ and was now retained on the establishment 
in conseguence of past services. Then, almost overcome by the 
intense pathos of his gratitude towards his old friend and editor, 
he would sob out, ‘Dear old Mark!’ and would pause at the 
‘corner of the street as, like the soldier in the ancient song, ‘he 
wiped away a tear.’...As he went along, he would bestow 
Jargesse on every crossing-sweeper, having for this very purpose 
considerately filled the pockets of his dove-coloured trousers with 
pennies. From Bouverie Street to the Haymarket, Poni Mayhew’s 
walk was a sort of ‘royal progress’ as far as the crossing-sweepers 
and beggars were concerned.” 


The August Cornhi// contains, among other interesting features, 
a paper by Mr. Henry Erroll on the “ Pariahs of Western Europe,” 
such, for example, as 
The Cagots, 


a race of unfortunates who were oppressed and persecuted for 
centuries, apparently without the smallest reason. It was said 
that “their breath was detestable and poisonous ; they had no lobe 
to their ears; they were born with tails, which their cunning 
mothers instantly pinched off; their skin was whiter, their hair 
fairer, their eyes bluer than a good Frenchman’s had any right to 
be. They were sorcerers and warlocks ; they had the evil eye ; 
the unnatural heat of their body was such that if a Cagot held up 
some grass or fruit in his hand it dried up and withered, and even 
in winter he could bear no covering on his bed. ... At certain 
phases of the moon their skin became red and scaly, obliging them 
to use a decoction of ivy leaves with which to bathe it... . All 
these facts proved that the Cagots were dangerous and terrible 
people, who must not be allowed to consider themselves equal to 
their purer brethren, but must be constantly reminded of their 
inferior condition, a duty which the pious countryfolk undertook 
and carried out with great conscientiousness, helped by Law and 
Church. .. . The churches could not be closed to them, but the 
priests forced them to enter the holy place by a separate door, so 
low that the accursed ones were forced to bend their heads to pass 
through. There was a special Cagot holy water stoup, and an 
imaginary line or boundary in the church across which no Cagot 
might venture. The consecrated wafer was held out to them on a 
long wooden fork by the priest standing on his own side of the 
boundary.” Mr. Erroll gives particulars of other “ accursed 
peoples,” including the Chizerots, the Marrons, and the Oiseliers, 
all of whom were ostracised and hardly treated for reasons based 
on the grossest superstition. 


Talking of the “oppressed,” we find in Macmillan’s” Magazine 
A Plea for the Domestic Servant, 


who, in spite of her bicycling and pianoforte-playing proclivities, 
has, it seems, much to sigh for. “Modern servants,” says the 
anonymous writer, “may have some vexatious characters (s#c) ; but 
if they were so full of faults as some masters seem to consider, we 
should not be so ready to entrust to their care the whole of our 
property, from children to china, upon the slightest personal 
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knowledge and testimonials of whose credibility we have, as g 
rule, no proof whatever. The truth is that we must be prepared 
to put up with the petty annoyances which a change in the habits 
of those around us entails, and try to accommodate ourselves tothe 
alteration of circumstances such an age of innovation as the 
present is sure to produce. Let the master be a little more leniegt 
and ready to overlook small faults, somewhat more liberal ig 
giving facilities for exercise and recreation, and it is probable that 
the servant will in return give more consideration to the masters 
interests and convenience than is generally the case at present.” 


In the Dome for July, Mr. John F. Runciman writes about 
Schumann 


in this wise :—“ When he began to write music, he showed none 
of the artist’s passion for mastering the technique of art, none of 
the artist’s intuitive feeling for the right way of doing things. He 
forced himself to work, and tried short cuts, and very fatal short 
cuts. Just as he tied up his finger to become a first-rate piano-player 
in ‘half the usual time,’ and lamed his hand and ruined any chance 
he ‘might have had as a pianist, so when he determined to writea 
symphony he bought a book on instrumentation, spent a few days 
over it, and wrote No. 1. When he found he had written an 
opening which the horns could not play, he said it didn’t matter, 
and altered the phrase—the principal theme of the first movement 
—by shifting it up a third, thus converting it into something very 
different from its first form. And, horror of horrors, he seemed to 
think this made no difference! . . . The only instrument in the 
terms of which he appeared able to think at all was the piano- 
forte ; and his piano-writing is not perfect, not truly idiomatic, 
like Chopin’s or Beethoven’s or Clementi’s or Mozart’s. He 
probably thought better for the piano than for any other instr 
ment, because he trifled with it in his youth, and because he 
always worked out his compositions on it. So here we havea 
musician without any of the usual signs of the musical tempera 
ment, without any of the signs of the high thinking power and 
sheer power of personality that saved Gluck and certainly helped 
Wagner, composing music which we are nowadays asked to place 
beside Beethoven’s.” 
Our Idle Dogs 


A social and gregarious animal, the dog cannot bear tobe 
alone ; his chief delight is co-operation with other animals—if not 
with other dogs, then with man. So Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. He forgets whether it is Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey or Sir Henry Smith who has explained the bar- 
barity of tying up an intelligent retriever alone in a barrel ; and 
why it is that a shepherd’s or a poacher’s dog is so marvellously 
wise and helpful. “Because being always with his master, he 
learns to interpret and execute his wishes almost before they are 
expressed. It is not every man who ought to keep a dog : he who 
does, should remember that the noble animal’s life is a short one; 
let him put into it all the enjoyment possible, not by stuffing it ot 
by superfluous caresses, but by allowing it to be constantly in his 
company.” Sir Herbert is himself a legislator and one of the 
most useful. Note then his protest against the sentence of statutory 
idleness which Parliament has passed against the British dog :— 
“ Mark the behaviour of dogs in Germany, where they are still 
employed to draw carts. They go at their work with a will, and, 
being naturally social and co-operative animals, seem to enjoy the 
sense of being helpful. I am never tired of watching these 
industrious, willing servants in the streets of Brussels or Berlia, 
and although they are sometimes overloaded (which is a propet 
subject for legislation) I have never happened to see one otherwise 
maltreated, nor one whose behaviour showed dread of or it 
difference to his employer. In fact, it does not pay to ill-use a dog 
in harness. Strike him, and he will not suffer mutely and redouble 
his efforts like the less intelligent horse, but will lie down and yelp 
or creep under his cart.. When not in motion he can lie down # 
the shafts and rest himself or sit up and scratch. The right 
therefore, which Parliament has conferred on thousands of British 
dogs is one to statutory idleness, a very dubious boon, as many% 
fat overfed collie could testify which would be far happier working 
for its living than lounging as a superfluous pet.” 
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MARKING BOARD-CUES — RESTS— RULES~3 IVORY BALLS 
CUPS — BRUSH - IRON & COVER INCLUDED 
© KENT & C2 — 18 ELDON STREET — LONDON ~ EC. 














BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


‘RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


—— 09 Co 


Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 





Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
copy, and send it POST FREE. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Se thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides,’—London Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHN BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons, 





The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bou! New The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, 


Malvern, ° 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-euper-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Ooed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly good,.’—Academy. 
* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Lsverpoei Daily Post. 


Enlarged edition, 68.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C, Coox and E, T. Coor, M.A. 
te¢. Tue HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. > 
Uangolion: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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“THE OUTLOOK ”’ 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
‘andidates for the Navy and Army. 
onours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
#h in to Sandhurst, 46th on to the “‘ Britannia."—Apply to the Rev. the Hrap- 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


a 











ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
Sanding for Public Schools, Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 


Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 
_ 





OYS between seven and thirteen years of age. 


For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., P Ce 


illsboro’, West Dulwich, 





The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 





Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ...eeeeee 


o0 eosevecee 
Zgypt. 
CAIRO cevesccceseesce 
it) Seereereeceeroe 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ ..cccocee 
” e 
CANNES... 





” Oeecreceeces 


” 
PEATE ‘<csciniincer 
MARSEILLES. ..... 
” eceree 
MENTION cceccoeee 
MONTE CARLO... 
NICE ..... - 





od. eadeavintlieand 
PARIS «co.ccseee eceee 


” Pee reesececeeee 





F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.¢. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





Stations :— 


La, Tetace cccckassccedcce 
Fs TERS canttasinveninane 


A 







G. G, Zacheria...... ooo 
Maison Mermoz «e+» 
V. Benquet ....... saeee 
L. Jugand.... . 


C. B. Faist.;. 
V.. Perrie? ccccccccececcee 
F, Robaudy ....ssccovee 
Bourdignon ......s+s008 
H. Blancard ...cccscese 
Mme. Dumont......+06 
Vve, C. Mathieu ..... 
Mme. H. Sinet... 
P. Berthelot ......... eco 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
BURIED. ccccccmveraise 
Byron Library ....... 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ...:..0 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 





**THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerte du Roi, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét. 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d’ Antibes, 
Librairie, 

17 rue Paradis, 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France, 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccsscscseses 
FRANKFORT ...e00 
HAMBURG ..eescee 
WIESBADEN «esos 
Ztaly. 
FLORENCE. essseees 


” eeerccces 








i ecsdeseceene 
VENICE ccccccccecce 

Switzerland. 
BALE ccccceccee coece 
BERNE  ecesseses 





oo = eceeegneenay 
LAUSANNE  ecesee 
LUCERNcccoccccces 
-  aaeeiaiaaibe 
MONTREUX eeeeee 
” coerce 
TERRITET «csseeeee 
THUN ccccecoceccccce 
VEVEBY  ceccccccccee 


E. Tges .cccoscocccsccecee 
J. Vaternahm ........ ° 
. W. Basedow....... ) 
UCKE ....000000 ecsecveccee 


Bocca Fratelli ......0 
Carlo Pratesi.....cccceee 


BD. Seeher scccssccsesecee 
G. P. Vieusseux 
Luigi Corsanego ....0 
©), Herteeth: | .ciccedsccce 
Bocca Fratelli 
& ene 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G. Valette ....cercccee eco 
Bocca Fratelli .....0.0. 
Loescher & Co.  seseee 
Luigi Rossi .......e0000 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G, Gandolfo ..:.. ° 
R, Vissetti..... 
Carlo Clausen ......000 
P0220 Bros, scsccsseseee 
RUE CG, cccccccoedee 
Sebastiano Zanco.....+. 


Festersen & Cie .sss0e 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E,. Alioth ..ccccccce oe 
George & Co, 
E. Frey. cccccccccsccccecee 
Roussy & Co, ssecoosee 
Doalesciial scccesccocesess 


A. Gebhardt .......0006 . 
Cy B. Faist. sccccsscce * 
E. Schlesinger ......00 
E. Schlesinger ...... eee 
E. Staempfli ..... oe 





E. Schlesinger ....00.+ 












Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, : 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. ; 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

xo Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer+ 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 














DULWicu COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for | 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL| AFRICAN BANKING THE gee 4 AF Ric 
. ean CORPORATION, pate 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, Limited. sable yg bipon, ty raoreee Seema 


1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
€. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
nd issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STRERT, E.C. 





Rusiness Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-%. 
Registered Capital = £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison ~~" Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 


ander, Fletcher & Co. ; aagusies Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co. ae, a S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 


Great Eastern Ealongy Com any ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the C nion A ¢ Company, 
Limited ; William James thee Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue: 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.~-Cape Town, | pee tg 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff- Reinet, Grahamstown, oe mages Kimberley, 
King William's Town, wy mre ay gen 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 





Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 



















bescoo Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, 
on =. —Cape Colony: Aliwal North, 
t London, rahamstown, 
Wai Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, 
Seaown, Natal: Durban, Plotepmarluhenp. 
ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : 
ee Pretoria, Vrijheid. Comme Free 
ethlehem, B joemfontein, Fauresmith, Harri 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Win burg. East 
os uren o Marques. w. rn ee 8 
ARD OF DIRECTORS. — eming Rar x 5. 
cogemen A. Barsdorf, Chamber my 
Owen R. Dunell, sq ere A. Pron’ 
John You 


zie ire, 
Réehfor Mafcnagr tkeadear int Cape Tow), Jems 


Simpson. Secretary, R. 

Letters of Credit and ot , ST Bills purchas! 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transagd 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, & 
Seana Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at tex 


a 








ascertainable on application. « 
THE 
(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1k 
Paid-up Capital ........sseeeee + £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........-+eseeeees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. . 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Cp 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
— REMITTANCES are made tote 

colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and senthe 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on om 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manage, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
“Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 ili £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by 
(5,951 males), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway ( 
33 DAYS. 


‘The Coach and Transport Services 


extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
4ricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


‘FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 


THE COMPANY'S OFFICE 


15 ST..SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. 


Royal Mail Steamer 


1,360 miles), 


are being rapidly 


S: 





JONES, Secretary. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA, 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required: 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Trafié 


Manager at Beira, or from 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 











PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 
ae 








Printed for THz OuTLoox PusLisHING Co., woe 4 Srotrtiswoovge & Co., New-street 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, 


th Africa: Gorvon & Gorcn, London, 
Saturday, Fuly 29, 1899. 


ware; and Published at at Feet 
cibourse, Sydaey, Brisbane, Perth (W Wh) ade and tone 1 Tows. 
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